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Health Aspect of the World's 
Children 


Future Civilization Depends Primarily Upon the Rearing of Its 

Children. Must Build Up Factors Favorable to Animal Growth 

and Moral Welfare. Health Education Must Go Forward with 
That of the Mind. Educators Have a Double Function 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
President Stanford University, California 


of human living with a more uniform distribution of the 

products of human energy. With such rising standards 
there must go increased consumption and increased ability to pro- 
duce. The future civilization depends primarily upon the rearing 
ofits children. These children will require more and more educa- 
tion to fit into this gradually enlarging scheme, but above all they 
will need health education so that they 


¥ NEED of the world is a universal rise in the standards 


New Order in Educational 
Cooperation 


The School Formerly Occupied a Sphere Apart from Home and 

Community. First Promise of Better Things Came from Kin- 

dergarten. Slow Process to Arouse Public Consciousness to Neces- 
sity of Complete Cooperation. An Important Factor 


By MARGARETTA WILLS REEVE 
Presidert National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


was the business of specialists, and the only concern of the 

public was to pay the bill—if it could and would. The 
school was a sphere apart, related neither to the home whence its 
pupils came nor to the community into which they graduated. 
Its directors formed a close corporation, and the vote of the citizens 
was neither required nor desired in the administration of its affairs. 
The occasional parent who, driven by 


OP vest bun E years ago education, like medicine and law, 
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can gain personal comfort and release 


from suffering and have a longer period | [* WOULD be exceedingly difficult to 

overestimate the important part that 
teachers take in the development of the life 
of the nation. They exercise their art not 
on the materials of this world, which pass 


of productive life after the necessary 
prolonged period for adequate mental 
training. 

Each country must study its own ge- 


necessity, approached this unknown ter- 
ritory was, by reason of his ignorance of 
its laws and law givers, immediately 
placed at a disadvantage, and, therefore, 
went fully armed with weapons of offense 
and defense when invasion was unavoid- 


ography and other unchangeable condi- away, but upon the human soul, where it able. He seldom, however, penetrated 
tions in order to guide human livesalong || will remain through all eternity. It is the beyond the outer citadel of the princi- 


the lines that will give them the greatest || teacher that makes the school, that sets its 
protection from their inevitable micro- | standard, and determines its success or 
failure... It is not too much to say that 
_ the need of civilization is the need of 
ing to abnormal physical hardship or | teachers. The contribution which they 
make to human welfare is beyond estima- 


scopic enemies, which may bring them 
disease, and to remove those factors lead- 


moral danger. Like a piece of steel, the 


pal’s office, save on the occasion of some 
festivity at which his place was pre- 
pared, his actions directed into the 
proper channels, and his exit as carefully 
timed as his entrance. 

To the child, home was one place; 








human mind and the human body re- tion.—Calvin Coolidge. | school, totally unrelated to it in system, 


quire some friction and some difficulty 
to bring out a cutting edge. 

All plans for world harmony and for the development of that 
human. cooperation requisite for the control of known and unknown 
forces must be forward looking and be worked out by brains 
now immature and dependent largely upon the state of the bodies 
carrying them about. The problem is largely a social one. It 
will take at least another generation before a majority of us in any 
land can even think biologically. We can not hope to control many 
eugenic factors so that our efforts must be largely directed to chang- 
ing the environment of the human animal. We must build up 
those factors favorable to animal growth and moral welfare, and 
fight those malign influences known to harm the young. Simply 
to seek for great wealth and material prosperity as an end in itself 
would be folly, for human experience has shown that too great 
Prosperity, like too great poverty, has the tendency to pull down the 


An address before the National Education Association, San Francisco meeting. 
( Continued on page 36.) 
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| methods, and interests, was quite an- 

~~ other; and life, that glorious, mysterious 
freedom from home control and school discipline, was the induce- 
ment to endure all these strange conflicting phases in order to 
attain eventual liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

To the paternal parent school was a necessity in accordance with 
his belief in the value of education. If ignorant himself, it was 
either an opportunity, if he had longed for instruction, ora tyranny 
if he wished his children to become wage earners before the law 
would permit. In either case it was something for which he was 
obliged to pay a tax, and it must therefore be amply supplied with 
funds. 

To the maternal parent school represented the solution of the 
problems which had outgrown her comprehension. It stood for 
law and order, and into the hands of the unknown teacher, a being 
as far removed as the angels from the level of everyday exist- 
ence, she thrust her small anxieties, confidently expecting that 
a miracle would be wrought upon them and they would be 
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returned to her in a new state of mind and 
body, prepared to become harmonious ele- 
ments of the family group. 

Perhaps the first faint promise of better 
things may be traced back to the days when 
the kindergarten teachers, those trained 
lovers of children, seeing the failures, the 
misfits, the physical handicaps among the 
preschool boys and girls, drew the mothers 
into circles to study the elements of the 
profession of parenthood and so to be made 
aware of their shortcomings. Then as time 
went on and the children were called from 
their garden into the great factory of the 
school, this awakened motherhood recog. 
nized the barrier of the closed door of the 
schoolhouse, and the new day dawned. 


Development of the Whole Child 


It has been a long, slow process, this 
arousing of the public consciousness to the 
necessary unity of education. The curricu- 
lum is considered hopelessly out of date 
which does not include physical and moral 
as well as mental training, the development 
of the whole child—body, brains, and char- 
acter. This is the field of the professional 
educators, and zealously and skillfully are 
they cultivating it. 

But there is another unity in education 
with which they alone can not deal—that 
inseparableness of the child and its heredity 
and environment; that relationship to the 
home and the community as well as to the 
school which makes up the total of its life. 

The activity of the complete individual 
begins at birth, and at that point therefore 
should its training begin. There is a sound 
lesson in the story of the earnest parents, 
who, when he was 3 years old, took their boy 
to a great psychologist in order that he 
might give them a working plan for the 
child’s best development. 

‘‘How old is your son?’’ asked the wise 
man. 

“‘Three years,’ replied the parents, hope- 
fully. 

“IT can do nothing for you,” said the 
teacher. ‘‘You have come too late. You 
should have brought him to me three years 


Value of Correct Feeding is Recognized 


The importance of establishing good 
physical habits in a baby is too well known 
to admit of discussion. But what are they 
but one phase of education? The great 
mistake of the majority of people lies in 
making this beginning of training so un- 
evenly balanced. There has been a fairly 
general recognition of the value of regular 
and correct feeding, of regular and sufficient 
sleep, with abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine for the tiny human plant, and scien- 
tific principles of child hygiene are accepted 
and applied with increasing readiness and 
intelligence by women in all walks of life. 
But even here is found a gap which is only 
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commencing to receive attention. The 
physical care of the baby and of the school 
child is in a fair way to become effectual, 
but we have still to solve the old problem 
which is akin to that of the frog who, in get- 


ting out of the well, slipped back two feet as . 


he climbed up three. 

If physical education in the schools is to 
be efficient, it must be based upon and sup- 
plemented by physical training in the home. 
No health program, however complete in 
itself, can produce results commensurate 
with the time, money, and effort involved, 
when it is obliged to take hold of a child 
more than 6 years of age and repair the 
damage wrought by five years of neglect and 
mismanagement, while at the same time it 
is endeavoring to erect a permanent struc- 
ture of good health upon a foundation hope- 
lessly unsound. 


Undernourished Children are Expensive 


The physically handicapped preschool 
child increases the cost of the school to 
the whole community. The pupil who 
comes to school undernourished, with faulty 
vision or hearing, with defective teeth or 
with a mental development unequal to the 
work of the first grade, brings with him a 
bill of expense to the taxpayers which 
would never be incurred had his parents 
been educated in the scientific principles 
underlying the care and feeding of children 
between | and 6 years of age, and had they 
put those principles into practice. 

The system coming generally into use in 
the public schools is a good one, founded 
both on sound medical knowledge and an 
understanding of child psychology. All 
that is needed is to drive it back five years 
into the home and connect it with the 
excellent system of infant hygiene already 
in widespread operation. To do this no 
cumbersome machinery is required; it is 
only necessary to reach and inform the 
first section of the real unit of education— 
the home. ‘‘Prevention, not cure”’ is a slogan 
which should appeal to any parent worthy 
of the name. Cooperation is the keynote of 
the campaign, and in the parent-teacher 
association lies the opportunity to enlist the 
active interest of the women of the com- 
munity in the establishment of preschool 
circles which are to the school health 
program as the kindergarten is to its plan 
of mental development. 


Health Program Must Operate Continuously 


To go a step further, no school health 
program can be said to be running on more 
than two cylinders when it tries to operate 
successfully for 25 hours in the week, and 
is worse than out of commission all the rest 
of the time. 

In the parent-teacher association is found 
the only effectual means of securing an all- 
the-year-round health schedule, by which 
permanent health habits may be established 


through the recognition by parents and 
children that the standards of home and 
school are the same, and that this unified 
system is scientifically sound. This coop. 
eration established in the earliest stages of 
childhood, carried through the grades to the 
high-school period and sent out with ifg 
graduates who form the next generation of 
home makers, should make it forever im- 
possible to reproduce the disgraceful record 
made by the youth of America in the 
examination for the war draft in 1918. 

So much for the first fraction of our larger 
unit in education. Let us consider next 
‘the mind in the making.”’ 


Four Precious Years Largely Wasted 


What are the foundations for instruction? 
All primary teachers who love their profes- 
sion agree that observation, attention, a 
good. vocabulary, and a trained hand and 
memory would transform a pupil from a 
problem into a welcome opportunity, and 
that such preschool education would lighten 
by half its load their burdens in the first try- 
ing months of each school year. Yet under 
the present conditions those four precious 
golden “memory years” are largely wasted, 
for as Dr. Arnold Gesell says, the most 
neglected child to-day is the child between 
2 and 6. In many cases the new baby has 
ousted the runabout from his place of su- 
preme importance, and the fact that he no 
longer demands constant supervision too 
often leads to his being ignored in the general 
scheme of things. He can run about, so he 
is encouraged to do so; he is no longer made 
alarmingly ill by variations in food or sleep, 
so his diet and rest are regulated more or 
less by the family convenience, while his 
mental growth is allowed to become choked 
with weeds which at the proper time the 
teacher will be expected to eradicate. 


Abundant Siandards of Comparison 


There was a time, not so long ago, when we 
had no standards of comparison, and there- 
fore the advantages and disadvantages of 
home training or home neglect could not 
be measured, but in this day of statistics 
it is necessary to close our eyes in order 
not to see the seriousness of this loss of 
time, this waste of opportunity. Small 
hands made skillful by simple home occu- 
pations, eyes which have been taught 
both to see and to perceive, ears sensitive 
to the rhythm of fine poetry and the quality 
of fine prose, and a memory stored with 
health rhymes, imaginative verse, and some 
of the wealth which the Bible holds for the 
youngest mind—all these may be the gifts 
of the mother teacher to the teacher mother 
with whom she must share her child. 

Here again the parent-teacher association 
has its part to play. The mother who, left 
to her own initiative, would doubt her 
ability or her leisure to undertake this duty 

( Continued on page 48.) 
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By the President of the Anited States of America 
Q Proclamation 


From its earliest beginnings, America 
has been devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion. This country was founded on the 
ideal of ministering to the individual. 
It was realized that this must be done 
by the institutions of religion and gov- 
ernment. In order that there might 
be a properly educated clergy and well 
trained civil magistrates, one of the 
first thoughts of the earliest settlers 
was to provide for a college of liberal 
culture, while for the general diffusion 
of knowledge, primary schools were 
established. This course was taken as 
the necessary requirement of enlight- 
ened society. 

Such a policy, once adopted, has con- 
tinued to grow in extent. With the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution 
and the establishment of free govern- 
ments in the States of the Union, there 
was additional reason for broadening 
the opportunity for education. Our 
country adopted the principle of self- 
government by a free people. Those 
who were worthy of being free were 
worthy of being educated. Those who 
had the duty and responsibility of gov- 
ernment must necessarily have the 
education with which to discharge the 
obligations of citizenship. The sov- 
ereign had to be educated, The 
sovereign had become the people. 
Schools and universities were provided 
by the various governments, and 
founded and fostered by private charity 
until their buildings dotted all the land. 

The willingness of the people to bear 
the burdens of maintaining these insti- 
tutions, and the patriotic devotion of an 
army of teachers who, in many cases, 
might have earned larger incomes in 
other pursuits, have made it possible 
to accomplish results with which we 
may well be gratified. But the task is 
not finished; it has only been begun. 

We have observed the evidences of a 
broadening vision of the whole educa- 
tional system. This has included a 
recognition that education must not 
end with the period of school attend- 
ance, but must be given every encour- 
agement thereafter. To this end the 


night schools of the cities, the moon- 
light schools of the southern Appa- 
lachian countries, the extension work 
of the colleges and universities, the 
provision for teaching technicai, agri- 
cultural, and mechanical arts have 
marked out the path to a broader and 
more widely diffused national culture. 
To insure the permanence and contin- 
uing improvement of such an educa- 
tional policy, there must be the fullest 
public realization of its absolute neces- 
sity. Every American citizen is enti- 
tled to a liberal education. Without 
this there is no guarantee for the 
performance of free institutions, no 
hope of perpetuating self-government. 
Despotism finds its chief support in 
ignorance. Knowledge and freedom 
go hand in hand. 

In order that the people of the Nation 
may think on these things, it is desir- 
able that there should be an annual 
observance of Educational Week. 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States, do 
hereby proclaim that the week begin- 
ning on the eighteenth of November 
next as National Education Week, and 
urge its observance throughout the 
country. I recommend that the State 
and local authorities cooperate with 
the civic and religious bodies to secure 
its most general and helpful observance 
for the purpose of more liberally 
supporting and more effectively im- 
proving the educational facilities of 
our country. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done, in the City of Washington, 
this twenty-sixth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord One thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-three, and 
of the Independence of the United 
States the One hundred and forty- 
eighth. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


By the President: 


CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State. 








An account of the progress that has been 
made in developing the city of Washington 
along lines of convenience, good order, and 
beauty, has been issued as a bulletin by 
the Fine Arts Commission. This bulletin 
contains more than 20 illustrations, includ- 
ing maps, photographs, and suggested 


designs for new projects. 


The University of Tennessee has insti- 
tuted affiliation with the Tennessee Parent- 
Teacher Association through the extension 
division. 

A) 


A million dollars for fire prevention 
work is provided in the New York City 
school budget for 1924. 
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Teaching Safety on Public 
Highways 


National Highway Education Board Offers 
Prizes to Teachers for Lessons and to 
Pupils for Essays 


bana ING children in habits of safety 
on the highways will be the subject 
of lessons written by elementary-school 
teachers for the 1923 contest held by the 
Highway Education Board. This contest 
and an essay contest for elementary-school 
pupils, like those of last year and the year 
before, are part of the board’s national 
campaign for highway safety. About 500 
National and State prizes are offered for the 
best essays and lessons. These prizes, 
which amount to $6,500, are the gift of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

The subject of the pupils’ essay will be 
“Highway Safety Habits I Should Learn.”’ 
These essays must not exceed 500 words and 
must be illustrated by a drawing, a photo- 
graph, or a clipping. The first National 
prize is a trip to Washington, with all expense 
paid, and a gold watch, and the second and 
third national prizes are gold watches. 
The first prize in each State is a gold medal 
and a check for $15. Silver and bronze 
medals and smaller checks will be given as 
second and third prizes, and a number of 
third prizes will be given in each State. 
Pupils of the fifth to eighth grades, inclusive, 
who are not more than 14 years of age, are 


eligible. 
First Prize is Trip to Washington 


Each teacher taking part in the lesson 
contest will submit a lesson between 1,000 
and 3,000 words in length, on training 
children in habits of safety. These lessons 
must be between 1,000 and 3,000 words in 
length. The first national prize is $500 and 
a trip to Washington with all expenses paid. 
The second national prize is $300, and the 
third $200. Teachers of any of the eight 
elementary grades may compete. Both 
contests close on December 4. 

The contests will be conducted with the 
cooperation of State departments of educa- 
tion, women’s clubs, civic organizations, 
safety councils, automobile clubs, and 
kindred organizations that may wish to 
assist. Complete details will be given upon 
application to the Highway Education 
Board, Willard Building, Washington, D. ©. 

First prize in last year’s essay contest was 
won by Miss Theodora Poole, of the Pontiac 
(Mich.) Junior High School. Miss Poole, 
accompanied by her mother, will visit 
Washington this fall at the expense of the 
Highway Education Board. The second 
prize was won by Edwina Hull, of Frontier, 
Wyo., and the third prize by Lester E. 
Rolland, Thief River Falls, Minn. 
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University Recognizes Parent- 
Teacher Movement 


Teachers College of Columbia University 
Offers Summer Course on Educational 
Aspect of Parent-Teacher Associations 


SIGNIFICANT development in con- 

nection with the parent-teacher move- 
ment is the emphasis placed upon its 
educational aspect. For a long time edu- 
cators, as a rule, failed to recognize that 
there was any such aspect of the work done 
by parent-teacher groups in the United 
States. But the progressive and discerning 
leaders had for years realized the edu- 
cational value for both parents and teachers 
of a real cooperation in connection with the 
schools. This recognition first expressed 
itself ina demand for authoritative informa- 
tion concerning the parent-teacher move- 
ment as a development within the field of 
education. In July, 1921, Columbia Univer- 
sity presented three informational lectures 
on the aims and accomplishments of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association. The person chosen to 
give these lectures was a woman who had 
been an instructor in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for several years, 
who was a teach r of long experience, and 
who at that time had been for several years 
the executive secretary of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations in charge of their office in 


Washington, D. ©. 
Course Was Unexpectedly Popular 


The reception of this course of lectures 
was so favorable that in the summer session 
of 1922 a three-weeks credit course was 
presented on the educational aspects of the 
parent-teacher movement. The same in- 
structor conducted the course that year. 
The cordial response to the new plan 
resulted in the repetition of the course in 
the 1923 summer session. Opening on the 
30th of July, it was found that 87 had 
registered for the work. In this group 23 
States were represented, in addition to 
Canada and Nicaragua. New Jersey led 
with 7 registrants, while Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, and Indiana tied for 
second place with 6 each, and Ohio and 
North Carolina were close rivals with 5 each. 

Thirty-one members of the group had 
had no previous parent-teacher association 
experience, the others had all had some 
experience, and one had been associated 
with the work 12 years. 

In the group were 7 grade teachers, 1 
parent-teacher association worker, and 1 
Teachers College student; the rest of the 
class were State supervisors of industrial 
education (2), superintendents of schools (6), 
normal-school training teachers (5), township 
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school supervisors, grammar and elementary 
supervisors, county superintendents, rural 
school supervisors, principals of normal 
schools, high schools, junior high schools, 
grammar schools, and elementary schools, 
with several high-school teachers and critics. 

During the course several of the National 
Parent-Teacher Association workers visited 
the sessions. 

On the first day required readings were 
assigned from Gesell’s ‘“‘The Pre-School 
Child,’ Cope’s ‘‘The Parent and the 
Child,’’ Angelo Patri’s ‘‘Child Training,”’ 
and Evelyn Dewey’s ‘‘New Schools for 
Old.’’ One of the requirements for the suc- 
cessful completion of the course was a written 
report upon these readings. 

On this first day the lecturer introduced 
the work by discussing the history of the 
parent-teacher movement in the United 
States and abroad. 

On the second day the group was divided 
into seven sections and a topic was assigned 
for the extra-class deliberations of each 
group. Among the subjects to be considered 
were: (1) The organization of a local parent- 
teacher association; (2) A simple set of nec- 
essary parliamentary rules for the use of 
local associations; (3) Six vital problems in 
connection with the conduct of a rural parent- 
teacher association and how these differ 
from the problems of a city association; (4) 
Why preschool associations are valuable 
from a schoolman’s viewpoint, and what 
parents and teachers should get from such 
group meetings; (5) Topics and programs 
for a grade-school parent-teacher association; 
(6) Topics and programs for a high-school 
parent-teacher association; (7) Topics and 
programs for fathers’ associations. These 
groups were to have as many meetings as 
necessary to prepare careful reports on the 
work assigned. Dates were set for giving 
these reports to the whole group and for 
their discussion in the class. 


Greatest Interest in Local Organization 


It was reported that perhaps the greatest 
interest was aroused the day one group or- 
ganized the class into a local parent-teacher 
association. Each step in connection with 
such organization was carefully taken or 
explained. Although the conditions were 
artificial, the enactment of all the initial 
steps of organization was reported to have 
been very enlightening and inspiring. 

The report of the section to prepare a set 
of simple parliamentary rules for the con- 
duct of a parent-teacher association’s busi- 
ness session is said to have aroused much 
interest. 

The report of the committee to prepare 
topics and programs for a fathers’ associa- 
tion, together with the report on the value 
of preschool associations, was enthusiasti- 
cally discussed. 

Among the subjects considered by the 


instructor were grade-school associations 


and the differences in the conduct of rural 
and city associations; high-school associa. 
tions and the peculiar problems of the ado- 
lescent which determine the way of conduct- 
ing the work of these groups; preschool asgo- 
ciations, their value and scope; fathers’ aggo. 
ciations, their value and possibilities; the 
organization and conduct of city and county 
councils, and their relation to the State 
group. 

Each student also prepared papers on: (1) 
Five ways of arousing the interest of parents 
and teachers in the parent-teacher associa- 
tion; (2) five ways of maintaining interest 
in a parent-teacher association: (3) five vital 
subjects every association should consider, 

The instructor had prepared an exhibit of 
various publications by the National and 
State organizations, and of leaflets and books 
dealing with various phases of the work. 
Each day many of the students consulted 
these periodicals and books. One superin- 
tendent is reported to have remarked, “I 
did not know such books as these had been 
written.’’ Another said, ‘‘When I came 
into this class I questioned whether a parent. 
teacher association was a problem or a solu- 
tion. I have become convinced that it ig 
a solution.” 


Suggestions for Teaching the 
Constitution 


In coanection with the observance of 
Constitution Week, Sept. 16-22, in the 
schools of New Jersey, the State commis- 
sioner of education has issued a bulletin of 
suggestions regarding the teaching of the 
Constitution of the United States. By a law 
enacted at the last session of the State 
legislature, instruction in the Constitution 
is now compulsory in theschools. According 
to this bulletin, it was not the intention of 
the legislature to add anything to the cur- 
riculum of the public schools, for the Con- 
stitution is already a part of it, but to place 
new emphasis upon this most vital phase of 
history. In this bulletin the commissioner 
requests that the Constitution be taught, 
not by a formal outline, but in such a way 
that the pupils will desire to read it and to 
know more about the drafting of it. The 
chief purposes in teaching the Constitution, 
according to the suggestions, are to show the 
greatness of this document by emphasizing 
the marvelous foresight of those who framed 
it, to create a greater respect for law and 
authority, and to arouse patriotism. 

Textbooks will be supplied free to pupils 
in the first eight grades in Oklahoma public 
schools after July 1, 1924. Under the pre& 
ent law the State textbook commission will 
decide this winter on school books for us 
during the next five years. 
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Jan Ligthart, the 


Dutch Pestalozzi 


Great Teacher Who Has Exercised Powerful Influence in Holland 
is Practically Unknown in America. Believed in the Study of 
Things Rather Than of Words. His Readers Widely Used 


By P. A. DIELS 


Head Master 


characterized in a few simple words, nor 

can we speak of a special Ligthart move- 
ment or party in the more technical part of 
the teaching in our elementary schools. 
His influence is not due to his didactic 
work, be it ever so genial, but to his person- 
ality. Say Herbart and you will have a 
vision of a doctrine; say Ligthart and you 
will see a man as human as yourself. I wrote 
of Ligthart as the Dutch Pestalozzi, but I 
am sure that he would have been the first to 
smile at the epitheton. He felt the humility 
of a true Christian and was averse of praise of 
any kind, yet I am not saying too much if 
Iam classifying him with Pestalozzi in the 
same group of educators of importance, how 
much he would have disliked this clas- 
sifying. 

He was proud of his hate of all systems be 
they ever so scientific; his intuition served 
him as a safe guide and made him see asina 
flash the path through the dark problems in 
education. Not the human intellect but 
the human heart was his leading star, and 
thus it was that he did not attach high value 
to the results of scientific pedagogic re- 
searches and used to deride gently those 
enthusiasts who tried to measure in sizes and 
numbers what in his opinion was measurable 
only by God. 


J: LIGTHART was not a man to be 


Ethical Side of Education Most Important 


At his death in 1916 many persons of high 
social und official standing gave proof in 
word and writing of their high esteem for 
him as man, as teacher, and asauthor. For 
in that order, I think, he would have liked 
to have his talents enumerated. ‘The 
ethical side of education is the most im- 
portant side’? was his maxim, and he 
would have suffered greatly had he been 
obliged to witness the confusion in morality 
which has followed the World War. It 
speaks for our educational circle that this 
problem is felt to be acute, and the influ- 
ence of Ligthart’s work in the reconstruc- 
tion of education at large will certainly be 
of importance. 

His was not a career of great emotional 
changes. He was born at Amsterdam in 
1859 from parents of decent origin who had 
fallen into poverty. How well does he tell 
his boyhood in ‘‘Jeugdherinneringen” 


in Amsterdam 


(Memoirs of my Youth), a remarkable book 
of high educational value. Especially to 
me, also Amsterdam born, it is a very pre- 
cious work, sketching the life of an Amster- 
dam boy in the sixties and seventies, when 
the town still retained much of its antique 
character, which, unfortunately, threatens 
to disappear by the requirements of our 
modern times. At the age of 14 he became 
a pupil teacher, teaching in the daytime and 
receiving instruction for the preparation of 
the teacher’s certificate in the evening. 
When he was 27 years old he was nominated 
head master of one of the elementary schools 
at the Hague. This position he held till 
his death. So far there is nothing remark- 
able in his outward circumstances. 


Unselfishness the Secret of His Influence 


How was it, then, that he had such a great 
influence in our country? He was one of 
those few hearing the call urging them to 
work for the benefit of others, and though 
we do not closely follow Jan Ligthart in all 
his precepts, we do not say too much in call- 
ing him one of the blessings in our world. 

He wrote some methods of teaching for 
elementary schools, a large number of essays, 
first published in his own periodical, 
‘School en Leven”’ (School and Life)—the 
title is an inspiration in itseli—and some 
literary work. His writings were translated 
into several languages, and in Sweden espe- 
cially he was widely read and studied. As 
far as I know, he is totally unknown in 
America, which I think a pity. He went 
to Sweden twice and lectured there upon 
his methods. Our Queen consulted him 
about the education of her daughter, our 
Princess Juliana, and one of his pupils was 
appointed to become the teacher of the 
royal child. 

The principles of his teaching methods are 
fully explained in his work “Het Volle 
Leven” (The Full Life). As the title indi- 
cates, he aimed at placing the school in the 
midst of the active life of the people. The 
fatal separation of theory and things to 
which all schools tend was vigorously at- 
tacked. He emphasized again and again 
the necessity of showing the real things 
instead of giving the pupils the words for 
them. Such was the fundamental idea, 
and that is why people called him the Dutch 
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Pestalozzi. He classified his teaching in 
the first grades of elementary schools around 
some centers—the tilling of the soil, the 
meadow, the building of a house. Those 
centers were the real sources of all object 
lessons and gave material for elementary 
geography, nature study, stories, and poetry. 
He also attached great value to manual 
training, and indicated how this should be 
part of the scheme. 

Experts among the readers will detect 
familiar sounds in all this. No wonder! 
Jan Ligthart did not pretend to invent a 
new idea, but he made a great effort to 
put into practice what all great educators 
had been preaching for centuries. I can not 
do better than quote here somewhat freely 
one of his friends and coworkers, Mr. A. M, 
van Leeuwen, who succeeded him as head- 
master of the now famous Jan Ligthart 
School at The Hague: 

“Jan Ligthart has given knowledge for 
words and bread for stones. Words do not 
mean anything to a child. Those who try 
to content children with words kill the 
child’s natural impulse to inquire and 
with it they kill his interest in what sur- 
rounds him. Against this Jan Ligthart 
fought all his life. Only a few understood 
him and it will perhaps be a century before 
the great pedagogue’s principles will be 
accepted.”’ 

We all know the old adage: ‘‘ What is not 
in the senses is not in the mind.’ It is 
not my purpose to start a philosophical dis- 
cussion whether this is really true, but we 
may certainly ascribe a high value of this 
phrase to the teaching in elementary 
schools. 


Readers Are Stories of Simple Life 


In my opinion it is not with “The Full 
Life”’ that Jan Ligthart has most influenced 
our schools. This comes because it has a 
strong personal character, and I am inclined 
to think that this method could only prop- 
erly be followed by those who were per- 
sonally influenced by him. In most Dutch 
schools one sees at present his pictures 
representing the various scenes from the 
centers mentioned above. ‘I have had an 
opportunity to visit schools in different 
parts of our country, but I have seldom 
found a teacher following Jan Ligthart’s 
method completely. Most teachers use only 
his pictures. His other direct practical 
work are his readers. No words are ade- 
quate to praise them enough. They are 
stories of the simple life of common people’s 
children and the daily occurrences, the 
visit of an aunt or a new suit of clothes 
was enough basis for him to build a story. 
He gave several series, and there is no school 
in Holland which does not use them. If 
Jan Ligthart had only written these books 
he would have done his task sufficiently. 
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The figures he sketched are popular among 
the children. They live in their hearts as 
if they had met them in reality. 

The great popularity of Jan Ligthart in 
large circles in Holland apart from the 
teaching world is due to his essays on edu- 
cational problems. They also bear the 
mark of his personality. Prof. R. Casimir, 
his best friend, wrote about Ligthart’s ethi- 
cal principles: ‘‘ He thought love the founda- 
tion stone of morality. The other virtues 
are coordinate to it. The leading princi- 
ple of his whole life was the true love of 
God.’’ His essays are written in a clear 
style without that show of learning which 
most pedagogues love so dearly and which 
is such a big obstacle in the popularizing 
of what should be the most important part 
of all knowledge. I am certain that most 
of his essays would be very attractive to 
American readers, especially in our times 
when the teachers of the whole world are 
called upon to save the higher goods of 
culture. 


Boyhood Incidents Told in Inimitable Style 


Among his writings the one which I love 
most of all is his ‘‘Jeugdherinneringen,”’ of 
which I have written. Almost every inci- 
dent of his boyhood, told in an inimitable 
style, gave him an opportunity for an edu- 
cational sermon. 

“‘T think,”’ says Dr. J. W. Gunning, one 
of the few Dutch pedagogues of real dis- 
tinction, ‘‘that in future Jan Ligthart will 
be for me arid many others the man of 
Jeugdherinneringen.’’ I think so, too. No 
other man ever wrote a book of such high 
value in words so simple. ‘‘The book is a 
defense of the rights of the children against 
their parents and other educators,’’ wrote 
Doctor Gunning, and that is why it has 
such a hybrid character, being partly the 
story of his youth and partly a passionate 
appeal for the children. As a little illus- 
tration of the nature of the book I give here 
a rather free translation of a passage which 
has become famous in our country under the 
name of ‘“‘De Sinaasappelenmethod” (The 
orange method): 

**T live in a back street. There are often 
boys and girls before our window. They 
look in and they call o t: ‘Look here, they 
are dining. Do yousee? Oranges! A plate 
full of them! Look at that one serving him- 
self! Can you see what they are dining of?’ 


“Orange Method” in School Discipline 


“Tt is troublesome. You are not free. 
And what are you going to do? You fly 
into a passion; you knock at the window 
and chase those street Arabs away, and with 
angry words, too. Do you not? 

“There is a better method. I go to the 
window, draw the curtain away, and offer 
the children an orange. ‘Will you have it?’ 

“They are on the point of running away. 
But I call them, hold them with my asking 
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eyes, pull up the window, and give them 
each an orange. A whole! 

“They accept it, blush, mutter ‘thank 
you,’ and go away without my having to ask 
it. Ata little distance they stand still, look 
at the oranges with glad eyes, showing each 
other the glorious things. 

‘**A4 fine method,’ says the true peda- 
gogue deprecatingly. ‘Give them oranges, 
to be sure! They will certainly come back; 
you may go on giving oranges to the end of 
your days. They will bring their comrades; 
you will have a whole tribe before your 
windows.’ 

“That true pedagogue is wrong. He has 
only thought of his own means of power and 
has not taken into account that wonderful 
feeling in the human soul—a mixture of 
thankfulness, generosity, and shamefulness, 
and that also lives in the souls of the ragged 
but which is punished and scolded to pieces 
by the true pedagogue. Those children do 
not return. I have followed this method for 
more than 25 years, so you can almost say 
I am a kind of pedagogue and am constantly 
experimenting on ragged children. Well, 
they have never shamed my trust. They 
never returned for oranges and did not even 
look through the windows. .. . 

‘Remember your own youth. Remember 
how your own soul reacted upon the actions 
of the adults. How often they stirred up 
the angel in you and how often the devil! 
And then . . . often, very often, do quite 
otherwise, as they did.” 

That is what he called his orange method 
in moral education. You may have noticed 
his sarcasm on the ‘‘true pedagogue” and 
his love for the children. Whether we agree 
with him in this orange method is of little 
importance; the main fact is that it leads 
one to think. The book is full ofsuch pithy 
sketches and sayings and Doctor Gunning 
is quite right; it will always remain for many 
of us the book of Jan Ligthart. 

When Ellen Key visited his school at The 
Hague she was so much struck by what she 
saw and heard that she said: ‘‘My dream has 
been realized!’’ Whereupon Ligthart an- 
swered: ‘‘Mine has not!”’ 

Which saying typified and honored him. 


wy 


Boston Conference on Secretarial 
Training 


Objectives of secretarial training will be 
discussed at a conference held by the United 
States Bureau of Education in cooperation 
with Boston University at Boston, Octo- 
ber 27. This conference will be attended by 
business men and women as well as by 
representatives of educational institutions 
where secretarial training is given, including 
colleges and universities, public and private 
high schools, and business schools. Three 
sessions will be held, the third session being 
an informal dinner conference. 


New Elementary Curriculum 


for Nebraska 


Pupils in Small Rural Schools to be Classi- 
fied by Two-Year Groups Instead of 
by Yearly Grades 


TTENTION will be focused upon the 
child and his activities in the reorgan- 
ized curriculum for Nebraska’s elementary 
schools, which will go into effect in Septem- 
ber, 1924, according to a preliminary report 
issued by John M. Matzen, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The basis of 
reorganization will not be subject matter 
alone, but also methods of procedure. 

In accordance with the policy of placing 
emphasis on the child and his activities, it 
is proposed to organize the work of the school 
so that more time is given to directing the 
child’s efforts and less to formal recitation, 
Many schools are overburdened with a large 
number of recitations each day, says the re- 
port, and this is one of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of the one-teacher school. To reduce 
the number of recitations heard each day, 
which have been crowding out instruction, 
drill, and directed study, the new curricu- 
lum will present a plan of alternation, under 
which the eight grades of the elementary 
school will be reorganized into four ‘‘form 
groups’’ of two grades each. For example, 
the fifth and sixth grades will be united 
in one class, which will take up sixth-year 
work in the school year 1923-24, and fifth- 
year work will be omitted. In 1924-25 
this group of pupils will take up fifth-year 
work, and sixth-year work will be omitted. 


Longer Instruction Periods and Larger Classes 


By this arrangement the number of classes 
in each subject will be diminished, the in- 
struction periods lengthened, and greater 
interest gained through the increased size of 
classes. The teacher will have more time 
for actual instruction, for directing the chil- 
dren in study, and for giving individual 
help. The extent to which alternation 
should be carried on depends upon the sizeof 
the school and the size of the classes, accord- 
ing to the recommendations. If the school 
is small and the size of classes when com- 
bined does not exceed 8 or 10, the plan may 
be used to advantage. This kind of organ- 
ization has been used in Nebraska to a lim- 
ited extent for a number of years and has 
been found practical. 

It is further proposed that the school sub- 
jects in the main be grouped in four quar- 
ter-day sessions as nearly as possible, the 
first devoted to arithmetic, the second to 
reading and history, the third to language 
and hygiene, and the fourth to geography 
and agriculture. Such grouping of subjects 
gives better opportunity for combination 
of classes, according to the report. 
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Mothers’ Reading Circle Successfully Conducted 


Special Interest in Children of Preschool Age. A Place of Loving 
Intercourse. Thirty Books Read Aloud and Discussed. Parents Learn 
Fundamental Principles of Child Training 


By MRS. CHARLES H. TOLL 
President Los Angeles (Calif.) Federation of Women’s Clubs 


LL THE WORLD is full of mothers 
A who give the most painstaking care 
to the child’s physical wants. It is 
quite right that the food, the clothing, the 
play, the sleep of the child should be wisely 
tuled. Nearly all mothers, some in a wise 
and scientific, others in a bungling, spas- 
modic way, attempt to instill obedience, 
truthfulness, and perseverance in their chil- 
dren. Butachild has a mental, and more, a 
spiritual nature that must be fed as truly as 
is his physical being if he is to evolve into 
a well-rounded, symmetrical character. 
Many of our schools have adopted well- 
arranged courses of study in domestic science, 
It is well that this is so, for whatever may 
add to the efficiency, the attractiveness, the 
dignity of the home in these days when the 
beaten path leads away from the home in- 
stead of toward it, is a good thing. But 
modern education in our country has not 
progressed farenough. Few parents, except 
possibly those who have a teacher’s pre- 
paratory training, understand fully how to 
deal with that most tender thing, the heart 
of a child. Many parents experiment, and 
experience teaches them, it is true, but in 
the process of educating the parent, the 
soul of the child sometimes receives scars 
that remain through life. This is the main 
reason for the reading circle and for its at- 
tempt to reach the prospective mothers and 
those with very young children especially. 


Children Most Impressionable in Preschool 


Years 


Parent-teacher work attracts, in the main, 
parents of children of school age. The very 
name implies this. The most impression- 
able years of the older children of a family 
are past before the mother comes into con- 
tact with this beneficent organization. 
Because this is so, many leaders have 
recognized that preschool groups must be 
formed which shall give attention to those 
seven golden years when the mind of the 
child is plastic and most impressionable; 
that the basis for all important lessons of life 
must be laid in those years, if at all. Prac- 
tically all the lessons that come in later life 
are superficial unless the roots have been 
sunk deeply in those early years. 

One of the activities found efficacious in 
attaining valuable results in these pre- 
School groups is the reading circle. The 
Writer has been asked to recapitulate briefly 
the main features that have distinguished 
the work of one of the successful circles. 


Because of observations from different 
viewpoints, the writer became convinced 
that all but a negligible amount of the 
trouble with so-called ‘‘naughty, trouble- 
some, incorrigible, and delinquent” chil- 
dren could have been avoided if the chil- 
dren had been subjected to wise manage- 
ment during those seven golden years 
referred to hitherto. She also concluded 
that a very large percentage of parents 
have had or have taken little opportunity 
to become acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of child training. But she also 
believed that a certain proportion will 
grasp eagerly at any opportunity to gain 
knowledge that will render their relations 
with their offspring more pleasant and 
more productive of desirable achievement. 


Bureau of Education Courses Adopted 


Accordingly she gathered mothers from 
the four quarters of a town of 5,000, a repre- 
sentative group of many interests and 
strata, at her home one morning in March, 
1916. Some came but the one time, while 
several of the group have retained their 
strong interest throughout the intervening 
years. A distinctive name, a_ regular 
weekly day for meeting, a decision to adopt 
the Course of Reading for Parents issued by 
the Home Education Division of the Bureau 
of Education of the Department of the 
Interior, with the wise choice of Elizabeth 
Harrison’s ‘“‘A Study of Child Nature” as 
the first book to be read, and discussion 
regarding methods of procedure, were the 
things accomplished at this first meeting. 

At the second meeting a routine of work 
was adopted. Many innovations have been 
introduced during the life of the circle, but 
the basic principles chosen during those 
early days have steadfastly been retained. 

It was deemed best to meet at 11 and close 
at 2. This arrangement permitted the busy 
housewife to get her children off to school, 
to do her morning work, and to make the 
trip comfortably; and it enabled her to be 
at home on the arrival of the children from 
school. It has proven a wise policy to meet 
weekly, for thus the continuity of interest 
is retained. 

In the meetings it has been the plan for 
one person to read aloud the entire text of 
one book, preparing the lesson beforehand 
by noting suggestive points for discussion, 
and leading off with a question which often 
opened long vistas of thought, interrogation, 
and interchange of experience. The rela- 
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tions of personal experiences in the home 
were held up to the scrutiny of eyes gradu- 
ally becoming inured to scientific standards 
of judgment. It was no unusual thing for 
the leader to receive most distressing con- 
fidences from some of the older mothers, 
mourning over a grave mistake beyond re- 
call, or perhaps from some younger mether 
worried over a home problem too serious for 
public mention. Again, great joy was often 
freely voiced in the circle when principles 
learned there had been applied and found 
efficacious. 


Visitors Inspired to do Similar Work 


During the first year the circle settled to a 
membership of approximately a hundred, 
with an average attendance of sixty or so, 
including each week visitors from various 
quarters of the globe, who were welcomed 
only on condition that if they felt the work 
to be of sufficient value they would return to 
their own localities, tell as much as they 
could of the circle and its work, and try to 
form or to assist in forming a similar circle 
in their own communities. News has been 
sent back repeatedly of circles so formed. 

The personnel of the membership has been 
interesting. Maiden ladies who were in con- 
tact with children in their homes, young 
married women, prospective mothers, child- 
less married women of older life, mothers, 
and grandmothers formed the membership. 


‘ Several babies, whom the circle proudly 


calls ‘‘circle babies” and whose birth has 
been invariably noticed by the presenta- 
tion to the mother of one of the best books 
of the course, incribed with a suitable 
quotation signed by all members present, 
are gathered together once a year for inspec- 
tion, to the gratification of the fond mothers. 
Several of the childless women have adopted 
babies, having .learned of the joys and 
privileges of motherhood. 


Friendly Spirit Dominates the Meetings 


A correct roll of members has been kept 
from the first day, with a brief record of the 
meetings and lists of guests and their resi- 
dences. One requisite for the success of all 
group meetings is a friendly and pleasant 
spirit to dominate their relations. One 
member was early designated to call by 
telephone or in person or to send a note to 
those who remained away for more than two 
consecutive meetings. This friendly in- 
terest was a bond that soon made the circle 
a place of loving intercourse, where each 
one’s presence was necessary to the happi- 
ness of the others. It accounts, to a certain 
extent, for the regular attendance of many 
who became members early in the life of the 
group. 

It was early recognized that many of the 
mothers needed a mental stimulus, for they 
were neglecting intellectual pursuits in the 
routine home duties. Soit was unanimously 
agreed that each should respond to her name 
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called, by a brief memorized thought relat- 
ing to the home or the children. Such a 
valuable store of these was accumulated 
that it was suggested that they be collected 
and bound. The name “Immortelles’’ 
was chosen fer the little volume. As out- 
siders desired copies 1,000 were printed and 
very quickly sold. There are demands even 
now for copies of this first little book, so 
fine are the selections embodied in it. 

The money realized from this book 
financed the circle in all its needs, procur- 
ing tea, sugar, and cream for the cup that 
invariably accompanies the luncheon 
brought from home. But because many 
wanted to feel that there was a certain pre- 
requisite for membership, it was decided to 
require 25 cents as dues annually. The sum 
thus received enabled the circle to sub- 
scribe to local worthy calls. Another book 
and a calendar of quotations have been 
published with similar success. 

As another mental stimulus, it was de- 
cided more recently to have at each meet- 
ing the review of a specially worthy educa- 
tional article appearing in some current 
magazine. One very competent member 
became the ‘‘current educational trend” 
chairman, and it has been her duty to read 
and cull the best available articles for 
review. 


Public Library Contributes Literature 


The local public library, fortunate in havy- 
ing a librarian of vision, has added a large 
number of books on education, and she now 
assures us that these are in constant circula- 
tion. It is good to see this wakened interest 


‘ on the part of mothers. It means much to 


the status of the home in the community. 

Busy mothers and housewives, these wom- 
en know full well the value of the minutes, 
and they utilize them. Replete stocking 
bags are emptied; garments are made as the 
busy fingers fly during these hours. The 
leader early made it a point that the listeners 
could concentrate the mind on the spoken 
word without interference because of busy 
fingers. 

Altogether about 30 standard books in two 
parents’ reading courses, dealing with all 
phases of home life and child training, have 
been read aloud, discussed fully and freely, 
and the principles therein advocated have 
been applied in many homes. 

What has been the result of this work? 
The two leaders, who have served consecu- 
tively during the seven years of the circle’s 
existence, have received many written and 
spoken testimonials of the practical value 
of this work to the members in the manage- 
ment of their homes and their children. 

The superintendent of the public schools, 
who has been in charge throughout the life 
of the circle and has watched its operation 
in the town of 5,000 and in the city of 40,000 
to which the town has grown in that time, 
and many of the teachers of the city have 
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repeatedly spoken to the leaders and before 
audiences of the value in general of the 
work and of specific cases in which the effects 
of the study and the knowledge gained by 
earnest mothers have been made strikingly 
apparent in school relations. 

The words with which each ‘session is 
closed were formulated early in the life of 
the circle by the leader, who deemed them 
expressive of the earnest purpose of the 
group. Who shall say that the blessing 
promised by the Divine Leader when he 
said ‘‘Seek and ye shall find” is denied 
these women, who with earnest and prayer- 
ful voices repeat each week, ‘‘Seekers for 
truth and understanding and wisdom, may 
we help and bless all those with whose lives 


we come in contact.’ 


Two Conferences on School Health 


Supervision 


School health supervision will be dis- 
cussed at two conferences which have been 
called by the United States Commissioner 
of Education. One will be held October 9, 
at Boston, in cooperation with the American 
Public Health Association and the other 
October 16, at Detroit, in cooperation with 
the American Child Health Association. At 
the Boston conference Dr. John Sundwall, 
director, department of hygiene and public 
health, University of Michigan, will speak 
on the training of the school health super- 
visor. A study of the nutrition of adolescent 
children in industry will be presented by 
Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Preschool health work and public health 
education will be the subject of an address 
by Dr. Arnold Gesell, professor of child 
hygiene, Yale University. Dr. Frances 
Sage Bradley, director, division of child 
hygiene, State department of health, 
Arkansas, will speak on some phases of the 
rural problem in school health work. The 
chairman at each of these conferences will 
be Miss Harriet Wedgwood, Acting Chief, 
Division of Physical Education and School 
Hygiene, United States Bureau of Education. 
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Maine Requires Daily Bible 
Reading 


Maine has passed a law requiring reading 
of the Bible in the public schools, ‘daily, 
or at suitable intervals.” It is provided 
that there shall be no denominational or 
sectarian comment or teaching and that 
each student shall give respectful attention, 
but shall be free in his own forms of worship. 
Six other States require that the Bible shall 
be read in public schools. 


Students Paid While Attend- 
ing School 


Textile High School in New York City 
Operated on Cooperative Plan. Extraor- 
dinary Growth in Enrollment 


TUDENTS in the New York Textile 
High School who are attending under 
the cooperative plan, spending alternate 
weeks in the school and at employment by 
commercial firms, are paid for both weeks, 
This is done to impress upon students the 
importance of the school instruction weeks, 
The pay for each of the weeks spent at com- 
mercial work is $12.50 and for each of the 
school weeks, $10. 

The textile high school was founded more 
than three years ago to prepare boys and 
girls directly for the textile trade, and to 
give them a foundation of academic and 
technical work. Its registration has grown 
from 84 pupils to 1,150, the present number. 
Many pupils who were not succeeding in 
the academic high schools have entered this 
school and have been encouraged to remain 
to the end of the course. A large number of 
these pupils have been graduated and are 
now occupying responsible positions in the 
textile industry. 

Evening courses are given for persons who 
are already at work in some branch of the 
textile industry, to supplement their prac- 
tical training. The school offers 42 short 
unit courses, such as cotton converting, silk 
analysis and design, woolens and worsteds, 
retail selling, experimental dyeing, and 
tailoring. A student may take one or two 
courses related to his daily work, and an ex- 
tensive course may be organized, covering 
three or four years. Instruction, textbooks, 
and apparatus are free in both evening school 
and day school. 


College Freshmen Poorly Prepared 
in English 


Carelessness in speaking and writing the 
English language is deplored by W. W. 
Campbell, president of the University of 
California, in a message to the teachers and 
parents in the State. He says that of 2,400 
secondary-school graduates entering the 
university last year, one-half failed to pass 
the required examination in English. The 
cost of reteaching the secondary-school 
English was levied on the students who 
had failed. 


Many State organizations of parent-teacher 
associations have indorsed six prominent 
welfare issues, the six P’s, they call them. 
They are peace, prohibition, protection of 
children, physical education, protection of 
the home, and public schools. 
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Demands Intelligent Care In Preschool 
Period 


Many Serious Deficiencies Can Be Remedied by Prompt Attention in Infancy. Better 
to Form than to Reform. Parents Learn Fundamental Principles of Child Training. 
Full Recognition of the Home. 


By MRS. CLIFFORD W. WALKER 
State Chairman Preschool Circles, Georgia Parent-Teacher Associations 


S A PARENT-TEACHER associa- 
A tion in Georgia our first work 
centered upon the children of school 
age, but as we gradually found ourselves 
we saw that to accomplish what we wished 
we must go beyond that and begin with the 
children in arms. The statement is made 
that underneath every farm of present-day 
management lies another farm, if one will 
only dig deep enough to reach it; and under- 
neath every town and city is another town 
and another city. Then certainly the pre- 
school circle will make us realize that under- 
neath every school is another school, brimful 
of possibilities, and the very essence of 
foresight and sane economy will find ite 
best expression in plans for this department. 
Physical examinations upon school en- 
trance reveal the fact that many deficiencies 
could have been remedied by early attention 
and many more could have been entirely 
avoided by more intelligent care from birth 
to 6 years of age. And so for economy of 
time, of effort, of repairs, of pain, and 
economy of life itself, we must get back 
- into the homes and there teach, study, and 
solve the problems of those earlier years. 
True economy lies not in much mending 
but in providing good material at first. 
As useful as reformation is, it is far better 
toform than to reform. As far advanced as 
is the reforming of the impaired body and 
brain, so much more advanced is the correct 
forming of the normal body from the be- 
ginning. 
Preschool Circles Can Give Immeasurable Aid 


If itis true that that which we would put 
into the mind of the Nation we must first 
put into the schools, the preschool circle 
can give immeasurable aid by sending into 
them well-formed bodies, energized with 
good health, enveloping normal brains and 
well-tuned souls ready for action and already 
turned toward the ultimate goal of an 
educated being—which is to serve intelli- 
gently and serve abundantly. It can 
teadily be realized from these suggestions 
that with a preschool circle anticipating 
every school, the present efforts of the 
parent-teacher association toward redirec- 
tion and reformation would be met in a few 
years with normal conditions of childhood 
and competent home environment that 
would cooperate in every way with modern 
educational ideas and ideals. 
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For genuine enthusiasm get a crowd of 
young mothers together for a study of 
child nature, child training, and the diet 
of the child under 6. In such a group can 
be created a dynamo of energy that will 
quickly begin to show results. Lead them 
to realize that every child who enters 
school under average conditions has been 
a heavy loser because of the usual lack of 
equipment in the grade rooms. Each 
mother loses for her child just that much 
by not becoming interested sooner and 
seeing that the school is fitted in every 
way for good work. 

The preschool circle is pitted against the 
question of proper surroundings. Until 
our children are born we should think much 
upon heredity, but after they are once with 
us, our minds should be firmly fixed upon 
environment—heredity, a picture thereafter 
for their inspiration; but environment, the 
vital, virile force with which they must 
hourly contend. 


Must Reach Indifferent and Ignorant Mothers 


Every mother should ask herelf certain 
questions concerning the great business in 
which she is engaged. These should include 
inquiries as to what kind of child she is 
sending into the schools, to what kind of 
school she is sending her child, and what 
should be her part in the preparation of each 
for their relationship to each other. The 
preschool circle is the one organization pre- 
pared to help us answer these vital questions. 
For years we have had a select few and some 
occasional groups who have studied child 
training and it is to be hoped that their 
number will be greatly increased. But 
we must hold ourselves to the inescapable 
fact that no great battle was ever won by the 
advance of a few while the great army lagged 
in the rear. We must bring up the ranks! 
The accomplishments of the intelligent 
mother are partially nullified by the lack 
on the part of the ignorant mother. Wher- 
ever they will not come to the circle the 
circle must go to them. They can usually 
be reached by the different health move- 
ments. The primary departments of the 
Sunday schools should work hand in hand, 
supplying names to each other and working 
toward the same end—the building of the 
child four-square, according to the highest 
physical, mental, moral, and social stand- 
ards. This will bring each student mother 
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squarely up before the fact that in order to 
build her child four-square she must be a 
four-square mother. And that gives us the 
enlarged vision and the great program 
planned by the preschool circle leaders. 

The preschool circles are formed for the 
express purpose of a full recognition of the 
power of the home and its part in the prepa- 
ration of the child for the school life, the life 
in the world, and the life beyond. It places 
the emphasis squarely upon the home— 
exactly where it belongs. The burden of 
blame has too long been put upon the 
schools, and the school has been looked to 
as the place for correction of faulty habits 
which should never have been allowed to 
form before the child came to school age. 
There are unlimited possibilities for those 
grades where the children are not handi- 
capped by defects in health or in general 
habits but are ready to accept and absorb 
all that the teacher may present to their 
normal minds. We should see a vast im- 
provement in the children turned out by 
the schools if the homes would do their part 
in intelligent preparation of the material 
given to the teachers for their further mold- 
ing. 


Georgia Superintendent Making 
County Surveys 


To collect information on educational con- 
ditions and needs in Georgia, the State super- 
intendent of schools is directing surveys in 
a number of counties in different parts of the 
State. To gain the cooperation of county 
and city superintendents and members of 
boards of education and to give them infor- 
mation concerning the surveys, the State 
department held 14 regional meetings dur- 
ing September.. At each of these meetings 
the State superintendent made an address 
outlining the policies and plans of the de- 
partment, and other State educational offi- 
cials discussed such topics as the measure- 
ment of the results of teaching, schoolhouses 
and equipment, finances, and high schools. 
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Texas County Contains Thirty-two 
Associations 


Thirty-two rural parent-teacher associations 
are now in membership in the Harris 
County Council of the Texas branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The Texas branch 
is divided into eight districts which hold 
conferences. Men and women who possess 
constructive and practical ideas for the early 
training of boys and girls are brought to- 
gether and plans are made to fit the local 
organizations for the furtherance of these 
ideas. 
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An index and title-page to volume 8 of 
Scnoot Lire, comprising the numbers from 
September, 1922, to June, 1923, inclusive, 
is now available for distribution. It will be 
sent gratuitously upon application to the 
Commissioner of Education until the supply 
is exhausted. 
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Our New President 


ALVIN COOLIDGE, the thirtieth Pres- 
ident of the United States and the 
twenty-ninth man to be called to the office 
of Chief Executive of the greatest Republic 
in the world, is the scholarly type of states- 
man. He was graduated at Amherst College 
in 1895 with the honor of cum laude. As a 
student in college he had already won a 
national intercollegiate prize for the best 
essay on the subject, ‘‘The principles for 
which the Revolution was fought.’’ Al- 
though he entered the profession of law and 
through the law emerged into the wide 
forum of politics, Calvin Coolidge has al- 
ways displayed, even in public office, the 
temperament, nature, and disposition of 
the contemplative, intellectual type. His 
career has been suggestive of the cloistered 
student, reading, absorbing information, 
and mastering history, rather than of the 
active politician performing dramatically 
in the public eye. He is essentially a man 
of scholarly instincts and has always been 
a great believer in education. He is still 


actively interested in his alma mater and 
retains his position as a member of the 
corporation of Amherst College. His public 
utterances strike one more as the workings 
of the mind of the philosopher, the educator, 
the literary man, than as the thoughts of 
the popular politician and publicist, 
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Among President Coolidge’s utterances, 
his commencement address at American 
University in June, 1922, is typical. That 
address was a scholarly and philosophical 
presentation of the creative and redemptive 
power of education. The readers of ScHOOL 
Lire will be interested to turn back and 
read this address, which was published in 
Scuoou Lire in October, 1922. 

Jno. J. TiGERT. 


The Waning School Term of the 
Cities 


N CONSIDERABLY more than half the 
cities of the United States which are 
included in the statistical tables of the 
Commissioner of Education the public 
schools are open fewer than half the days of 
the year. To be more exact, 310 cities 
maintain school terms of fewer than 1824 
days and in 259 cities the terms are longer 
than that. Only one city in the entire 
country, Cheyenne, Wyo., reported an 
average school term of more than 200 days 
in 1920; and in only one city of the first class, 
that is, with a population exceeding 100,000, 
namely, Pittsburgh, were the schools open 
the full ten months of 20 days each. Only 
12 of the smaller cities have terms of that 
length, and it happens that 9 of them are 
in Pennsylvania. 

Country people with their limited funds 
strive constantly and earnestly to give their 
children more months of school. The school 
term for the United States as a whole has 
grown steadily from 130.3 days in 1880 to 
161.9 in 1920, and much of that increase has 
come as the result of great effort and sacrifice 
on the part of communities not blessed with 
an abundance of worldly goods. 

For the great cities, however, a different 
story must be told. In them in the begin- 
ning of the public-school system the term 
covered practically the entire calendar year. 
In New York it was 49 weeks, in Chicago 
{8 weeks, in Cleveland 43 weeks, in Phila- 
delphia 2514 days, in Boston 224 days, in 
Washington 238 days, in Detroit 259 days, 
and in the other cities of which there is 
record the school year was correspondingly 
long. 

Gradually the summer vacation increased 
in length and holidays grew in number. In 
50 years, that is, by about 1890, the usual 
school term in the cities was about 200 days, 
but in many of them it exceeded that 
number. The tendency toward the shorter 
term had set in, however, and it has ¢on- 
tinued to progress until now nine months 
is the accepted term in the majority of cities. 

The change has come about so gradually 
that it has apparently escaped notice. An 


additional holiday of two, a little earlier 


closing day, or a later date for opening in 
the autumn seemed to mean little; but 


almost invariably the change has been in 
the same direction. In one of the principal 
eastern cities for example, the term was 224 
days in 1840, 200 in 1890, 197 in 1900, 187 
in 1910, 182 in 1920, and 180 in 1922. The 
loss has become a matter of serious im. 
portance. 

In nearly all the cities, teachers, janitors, 
and school officers are paid on the yearly 
basis and in general the salaries are divided 
into 10 installments representing 10 months 
of service. The buildings and equipment 
stand always ready for use. Nothing what- 
ever is saved by idleness. To continue the 
schools for the full 10 months in most of 
the cities would cost nothing additional, 
would involve no undue hardship for any- 
body, but it would avoid an important loss 
of time for the coming generation, and con- 
sequently would result in an important 
saving of money for the taxpayers of the 
present generation. An additional month 
every year gained by the increase from 180 
days to 200, would enable the great majority 
of pupils to finish the elementary course in 
seven years instead of eight. An increase 
of 10 days a year would mean four months 
in the course and that would be enough to 
allow numbers of bright pupils to gain a 
year in reaching the high school. 

Is it not worth the while of schoolmen to 
adjust the course of study, to restore the 
school term to the normal 10 months’ basis, 
and to save a year, or as much of it as possible 
in the school life of the Nation’s children? 

None of the principal European nations 
is satisfied to keep its schools open for the 
short time that has seemed to be sufficient 
in America. Most of the English schools 
are open 42 weeks; Denmark requires a 
minimum of 246 school days per year; the 
German school term in normal times was 
42 weeks of 6 days each; the Swedish year 
averages 210 days, and in France it is at 
least 200 days. It is a simple matter of 
arithmetic to explain the statement so 
often made by responsible observers that 
American schools require more years for 
similar work than representative European 
schools. 
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The School’s Most Useful Auxiliary 


WHEN the complete history of the 
American public school system is 
written the name of Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney, of Georgia, will have a place in it 
with those who have contributed most 
notably to efficiency of the schools. It was 
she who originated the “Congress of 
Mothers,’’ an organization in which coopera 
tion with the public schools was emphasized 
so strongly as speedily to become its prin- 
cipal activity. In recognition of that fact 
the name of the organization was changed 
in 1908 to include “parent-teacher asso 
ciations’”’ and the inclination has arisen to 
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drop the original name and retain the added 
designation only, partly for the sake of 
brevity but also because the name “ National 
Parent-Teacher Association,’’ more correctly 
expresses the purpose of the organization. 

Whatever the name may be, however, 
Mrs. Birney is recognized as the founder, 
for she it was whose efforts resulted in bring- 
ing together the group of women who met in 
Washington on February 17, 1897, and 
jnitiated the organization which now em- 
braces 46 States of the Union, and counts in 
its membership more than a half million 
persons. Not only the declared aim of the 
parent-teacher organizations but their actual 
conduct is worthy of all praise, and justifies 
the phenomenal growth that they have 
enjoyed, especially in recent years. 

The promotion of cordial cooperation and 
harmony between the school and the home 
is a purpose which should prompt every 
teacher to aid in the organization of such an 
association and should induce every parent 
tojoinit. And substantially that is what is 
happening in hundreds of communities. 

In practice it is customary for the officers 
of the local associations to be divided be- 
tween parents and teachers. A parent is 
usually chosen as president, a teacher as 
vice president, a parent as secretary, and a 
teacher as treasurer. The active work of the 
association is usually done by the parents 
with cordial assistance from the teachers. 

The parent-teacher associations declare 
their purpose to work solely and unceasingly 
to procure the best that is possible for the 
children, without in any case attempting 
to dictate the policy of administration of the 
schools with which they are connected. 
That these are not empty words is the testi- 
mony of school officers all over the land. 
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President Proclaims Fire-Prevention 
Day 


To aid in lessening the fire menace, Presi- 
dent Coolidge particularly recommends edu- 
cational effort through the schools and 
industrial establishments, and in the homes, 
in a proclamation designating Tuesday, 
October 9, as National Fire-Prevention Day. 
The importance of every possible measure 
to reduce the Nation’s fire loss is so ap- 
parent, says the President, as to require 
no argument. Probably the greater part 
of this loss is due to human factors, such 
as carelessness and moral hazards. As a 
Measure for correcting these conditions, the 
Proclamation stresses the importance of 
education in fire prevention, and recom- 
Mends that National Fire-Prevention Day 
be observed in a fitting manner. 
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Wichita, Kans., has 26 schools, and 24 of 
_ the schools have parent-teacher associations, 


Excellent Lectures for Lon- 


don Teachers 


London County Council Offers Courses by 
Distinguished Men and Awards Scholar- 
ships in Higher Institutions. 


GIVE London teachers an opportu- 
nity of improving their knowledge of 
subjects which form part of the school cur- 
riculum, of widening their outlook, and 
of coming into touch with some of the most 
eminent authorities in various branches of 
learning, the London County Council offers 
courses of lectures and awards partial 
scholarships ‘for institutions for higher edu- 
cation in the city. By these arrangements, 
a large number of teachers may take up cul- 
tural, professional, or practial subjects at a 
cost of no more than a shilling a lecture, 
these fees being sufficient to support the 
courses given directly by the council. 
Fifteen groups of subjects are offered, in- 
cluding art, home economics, English 
language and literature, pedagogy, physical 
education, economics and political science, 
history, geography, mathematics, music, 
science, phonetics, handicraft, and miscel- 
laneous subjects. Each of these groups 
consists of a number of subjects, ranging from 
2 to 12, so that more than 80 subjects alto- 
gether are offered by the council directly, 
beside those taken up under the scholarship 
plan. 


Specially Strong Courses in English 


The English language and literature group 
includes a course of 20 lectures on poetry 
from the beginnings to Shakespeare, by 
Prof. Sir Israel Gollancz, 10 studies in 
drama, by Mr. St. John Ervine, 4 lectures on 
modern poetry, by Mr. Alfred Noyes, 3 
lectures on Shakespeare, by Sir Johnstone 
Forbes-Robertson, a single lecture on Robert 
Burns, by Sir Robert Blair, and 11 other 
courses. 

The courses vary in length; two handi- 
craft courses, one in metalwork and one in 
woodwork, each requires 30 class meetings, 
and in a few subjects single lectures are 
given, but most of the subjects are given in 
courses of 5 or 10 lectures. The usual fee 
of a shilling a lecture is proportionately 
reduced for the long courses. Fees paid by 
teachers from outside of the county of Lon- 
don are 50 per cent higher than those paid 
by London teachers. 

By the scholarship plan, a certain number 
of teachers may attend evening courses at 
University College, King’s College, and the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science of the University of London, and 
at the Institut du Royaume Uni connected 
with the Universities of Lille and Paris. 
Tuition fees are reduced for scholarship 
holders, so that these university courses 
cost no more than the lectures directly 
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sponsored by the council. Most of these 
courses are more than a year in length, and 
teachers who have been awarded scholar- 
ships may be granted a continuance of 
these awards, if their work for the first year 
is satisfactory. Scholarships are granted in 
English language and literature, in French 
language and literature, in economics and 
political science, in geography, history, and 
phonetics. The university courses in 
phonetics include studies of French, Ger- 
man, and Italian phonetics, as well as 
English. 
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Regulate eas of High-School 


tudents 


That high-school students need eight 
hours’ sleep is the opinion of the home-study 
section of the high-school parent-teachers 
association of Ann Arbor, Mich., which ad- 
mits students, as well as parents and teach- 
ers, to its meetings. To keep students from 
staying up late, the section urges parents 
to limit the number of organizations to 
which their children belong; to insist that 
meetings, entertainments, etc., of these 
organizations should take place on Friday 
or Saturday nights, so as not to interfere 
with home study; and to provide a quiet 
place in the home for study. Teachers are 
urged to see that students use the regular 
study periods in school for preparation of 
lessons, so that a shorter time will be re- 
quired for evening study. It is the opinion 
of the section that children should be taught 
to study before reaching the high-school 
grades. 
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Dayton Teachers Boost Their 


Profession 


Teaching is a profession with a bright and 
promising future, says a bulletin published 
by the Dayton (Ohio) Teachers’ Club, en- 
titled, “Teaching as a vocation—What it 
has to offer.’’ It is requiring higher stand- 
ards, paying better salaries, and reaching a 
higher plane in public opinion, continues 
the bulletin, which was written to assist 
high-school graduates to make an intelligent 
choice among professions. Besides giving 
the requirements for entering the Dayton 
Normal School, the bulletin states the re- 
quirements and salaries in the various 
grades of the Dayton public schools and for 
various special positions in the schools. 
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Under the auspices of the British Board of 
Education many English teachers studied 
modern languages and other subjects on the 
Continent during the summer vacation. 
The board offered 38 courses, 7 in Switzer- 
land, 3in Austria, 6 in Germany, 4 in Italy, 
2in Spain, and the rest in France. 
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Health Aspect of the World’s 
Children 


( Continued from page 25.) 
moral and physical plane both for the wom- 
an and her child. On the one hand, 
there is deterioration from luxury; on the 
other, degeneration from poverty. 

We need the widest possible distribution 
of that happy mean where all work, where all 
have responsibility, and where the child 
grows up with gradually expanding powers 
and duties. Every effort must be made to 
have the human body developed to fit its 
special task in that particular part of the 
world in which it finds its habitat. 

I see no way out of the present tangle in 
which the human race finds itself because 
of its inability to cooperate and its failure in 
mutual understanding, except through the 
education and physical care of the child 
The services of our fellow American, Herbert 
Hoover, in feeding millions of children in 
the war-torn part of Europe have done more 
to insure world peace and world safety than 
any other single factor in recent years. If 
we are to have a future world peace it must 
come through the efforts of the children of 
to-day when they are grown men. In so far 
as these children have had sufficient food 
and have had to go through abnormal experi- 
ences with disease or mental shock, it is 
inevitable that some lasting degeneration, 
both of body and mind, has been produced. 
The control of the places where human 
beings swarm is a problem of all nations. 
The children of a city debauched by war 
must pay a fearful price. 


All Else Secondary to Damage to Children 


The destruction of material objects pro- 
duced by man, the destruction of the 
adults of both sexes is entirely a secondary 
matter in the long history of the world to the 
damage that has come to children through 
war’s demoralizations and devastations. 

If we are to have clear vision and salutary 
action by the statesmen of the world they 
must have back of them adult populations 
that have grown to maturity with sound 
minds and healthy bodies. With the changes 
that have come about in our methods of liv- 
ing the importance of physical education 
and physical training is preeminent. When 
the child obtained a part of his bodily devel- 
opment from work about the home and the 
farm, when physical coordination was early 
learned, and healthy habits developed. by 
regular exercise, this problem was not so 
important. But now, with the long stretch 
of time required for adequate mental train- 
ing, the natural training of the body in more 
primitive life has largely ceased and we must 
definitely make plans for the physical 
growth of the child at the same time that we 
are seeking for mental training and develop- 
ment. Proper food, adequate exercise, 
sufficient sleep, and a control in so far as it 
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is possible of disease, are much more impor- 
tant for the child than the type of curricu- 
lum, subject matter of so-called courses, and 
the other elements that go to make up what 
we call an education. In fact, with all of 
the opportunities for education, we would 
find that a large part of our population would 
acquire it in one way or another if they had 
normal bodies and followed that natural 
human curiosity for the new and the un- 
known that is at the basis of all mental train- 
ing. Our whole effort must be a twofold one. 
On the one hand, to eliminate graduallyas far 
as we can all of those elements in the envi- 
ronment that damage human beings, throw- 
ing them out as we would the weeds in the 
garden, and on the other hand, to build up 
the human body so that it can meet its re- 
sponsibilities and resist the infections and 
the temptations that inevitably surround it. 


World’s Future Depends on Child Health 


In the spread of the benefits of civilization 
over all parts of the world we can anticipate 
success only if we bring those benefits di- 
rectly into the life of the child. The success 
of the medical missionary indicates that 
bodily relief and bodily comfort are requi- 
sites to moral and religious development. 
That the future of the world depends upon 
the average morality of the world child is 
evident. Experience shows us that this 
morality depends largely upon bodily health 
and that where we have the wholesome reac- 
tions of the growing period, where the boy 
seeks to become manly and girl womanly, a 
high general tone can be maintained. 

If I had the problem of elevating the gen- 
eral moral and mental tone of a backward 
community I would seek the services of the 
public-health worker, the sanitarian, and the 
personal physician even before those of the 
teacher. Health education must go forward 
hand in hand with that of the mind. For- 
tunately, scientific medicine has advanced 
enough so that it can offer almost untold 
benefits to any group, nation, or race. In 
particular, it can make these benefits appli- 
cable from the prenatal period clear through 
to that of maturity. Diminishing death 
rates for the infants and increased volume 
of child health follow inevitably where 
we meet those biological conditions that 
science has demonstrated as a requisite 
for health. No program of world peace 
nor of world education can hope to suc- 
ceed until we can fit the human being in 
any given part of the world into his envi- 
ronment and give him the opportunity for 
normal healthy bodily development there. 


Status of Woman Measures World’s Progress 


The world’s progress is indicated by the 
gradually expanding status of woman. 
Except perhaps in the most savage races, 
there has always been a deep sentiment for 
the mother and her child and a profound 
respect for the maternal instinet. Our for- 


ward advance in the future in the moral ang 
in the political fields will inevitably depend 
upon this expanding power of women dem. 
onstrated in the field of child health, child 
protection, and child education. 

Above all, as educators, we must keep in 
mind our double function and see that the 
education of the mind and the development 
of the body are given equal importance, 
More human sympathy and mutual human 
understanding can be brought about by a 
spread of the benefits of medical science in 
child health than by mere spread of the in- 
creased knowledge that has come to the 
human race. Throughout we must realize 
that while the child has no adequate method 
of demanding help or health, Mrs. Browning 
was right in her poetic statement ‘‘But the 
child’s sob in the slums curses deeper than 
the strong man in his wrath.’’ 


Specialist in Rural Education 
Wanted 


To fill a vacancy in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, an open competitive examination 
for the position of assistant specialist in rural 
education is announced by the United 
States Civil Service Commission. The 
duties of the person appointed to this posi- 
tion will be to hold conferences of rural 
superintendents and supervisors, to give 
demonstrations in rural supervision, to pre 
pare bulletins, circulars, letters, and other 
related material containing information 
concerning conditions in rural schools and 
progress in rural education; to address 
teachers and others interested in rural 
education, and in other ways to help in the 
collection and dissemination of data on 
matters concerned with rural schools or the 
general welfare of rural communities, 
Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be 
rated on their education and experience, 
and on a thesis or publications to be filed 
with the application. The entrance salary 
for this position is $2,500 a year plus the 
increase of $20 a month. Full informa- 
tion and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the sec- 
retary of the Board of United States Civil 
Service Examiners at the post office or 
customhouse in any city. 


Five hundred students from the United 
States are enrolled in institutions of higher 
education in the British Isles, most of them 
taking graduate courses, according to the 
London Times Educational Supplement. 
Of these students 130 attend London insti- 
tutions. Nearly 200 students from the 
British Isles are registered in higher institt 
tions in this country. 
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The Burden of Woman 


Man's Welfare Wholly Dependent on Woman. Schools and Churches 
Depend Largely upon Her. Organizations of Women Striving to Com- 
pensate for Loss of Traditional American Home 








By JNO. J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


affairs man’s welfare from the cradle 

to the grave has depended upon 
woman. True manhood, great and gener- 
ous, has always acknowledged this fact 
There is scarcely a towering figure among 
great men of modern times who does not 
attribute his success to woman—either to 
mother, wife, sweetheart, or friend. Natu- 
rally the mother comes in for the lion’s share 
of acknowledged credit. Abraham Lincoln 
and Robert E. Lee, the two transcendently 
great figures.of our Civil War period, the 
former in civil affairs, the latter in military 
affairs, attributed their success to their 
mothers and acknowledged it, strangely 
enough, in almost identical phraseology. 
Said the wise statesman: “‘ All that I am and 
all that I ever hope to be I owe to my 
sainted mother.”’ 
my mother,”’ said the illustrious gray leader 
ofthe gray. The sentiments of Lincoln and 
of Lee are the sentiments of all truly great 
men wherever you may find them. 


AROM THE INCEPTION of human 


Woman's Responsibility Not Confined to Home 


In our modern life we commonly recognize 
the home, the church, and the school as the 
most important factors in our social order 
and welfare. By nature, temperament, and 
every other condition woman has borne the 
major responsibility for making, preserving, 
and enriching the home. She has not 
always been able to control the size of the 
family, the place, or the resources which 
shal! be available for home building, but 
nevertheless she has gone, usually without 
complaint, about her task to give, to pro- 
tect, and to foster the life of her offspring. 


But woman’s responsibility hag not been 


discharged with the home, the most elemen- 
tal of our social institutions. In America 
she has borne and bears more and more the 
major burden of responsibility for the church 
and the school. 

It is a matter of common observation and 
comment, attested by clergymen and church- 
goers everywhere, that women are keeping 
our churches alive. The dependence of the 
school upon woman is evidenced on the one 
hand by the character of our teaching per- 
sonnel and on the other hand by the kind of 








Extracts from an address before the Convention, of 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Louisville, Ky. 


‘All that I am I owe to’ 





cooperation which the school gets from the 
home. Of the 700,000 teachers in the public 
schools of America, five-sixths of the elemen- 
tary-school teachers are women, and two- 
thirds of the secondary-school teachers are 
women. 


Father's Interest in Children 


Asa usual thing, the mother is much more 
interested in the progress, condition, and 
results of the child’s education than the 
father. All too often the father’s informa- 
tion regarding his child’s schooling consists 
in his knowledge that she or he is in the 
school. I know a man who grew very rich 
during the recent war, but who did not 
know what grade his daughter Mary was in 
nor what her teacher’s name was. He knew 
all about the education, habits, and charac- 
ter of the chauffeur who drove his automo- 
bile, but all that he could tell about Mary’s 
education was: ‘She is in the school.”’ 

To bear the major responsibility for the 
home, the church, and the school has been 
the burden which the American woman has 
been called upon to carry for many years. 
There is an explanation which to some 
extent relieves the father, the husband, or 
the grown son for the apparent shirking of 
duty in that they have quite naturally 
assumed that their great task lies in com- 
mercial, professional, or vocational pursuits 
whereby the sustenance of the home, the 
church, and the school is and must be pro- 
vided. But even the consciousness of this 
necessary duty does not fully condone man’s 
apparent indifference at times to the wel- 
fare of those great institutions upon which 
our society rests. Not infrequently ab- 
sorbed in the exciting and stimulating game 
of making money, of excelling in the art of 
commerce, or pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp 
of public fame and public life, the father or 
the husband is untrue to the claims that 
the home, the church, the school, and other 
civil institutions legitimately have upon 
him. 

In the past few years the problem of the 
home, the church, and the school has become 
much more difficult and complex. All of 
these institutions have been subjected to the 
necessity of readjustment amid changing and 
acute social conditions. A man of my age 
can remember a very different kind of home 
from that which is common in America 
to-day. In the old American home it was 
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unusual when the family did not all sit 
down together at mealtime, and the absence 
of anyone was always keenly felt. In the 
evening, father, mother, and children 
gathered about the fireside, where much old- 
fashioned dogma was dispensed and children 
were generally anchored in the security of 
parental influence. To-day, in the average 
American home, it is seldom that a family 
of any size is found seated simultaneously 
either at the table or in the evening by the 
fireside. The glory of the great white way, 
the lights of the café, the lure of the motion 
picture, the speed of modern living have all 
conspired to disrupt this old-fashioned 
American home. 


Sunday no Longer a “Day of Rest” 


The church has also suffered in the chang- 
ing social and economic order. The motion 
picture, in the large city especially, allied 
with the automobile have conspired to un- 
dermine attendance upon the church and 
have converted a day which was formerly 
quiet, meditative, and sometimes almost 
lonesome, to an occasion of great social ac- 
tivity and even noise and confusion. 

Finally, the school finds itself facing seri- 
ous problems in a rapidly changing society. 
It is true perhaps that the school has not 
suffered in the same proportion as the home 
and the church. During these past few 
years attendance upon the school has mul- 
tiplied at a greater rate than in any similar 
period of our history, and we have been 
making wonderful strides in various direc- 
tions. But at this very hour, all over Amer- 
ica, the future of the school is seriously 
threatened because of the fundamental diffi- 
culty in financing it. The president of the 
Carnegie Foundation and others maintain 
that we have been spending too much money 
on schools and that the cost of education is 
becoming more than American wealth can 
sustain. 


Avenues for Woman's Helpfulness 


I wish to suggest, in a few particulars, how 
our American women can be helpful amid 
such trying conditions. I shall not under- 
take to consider the church problem or the 
home problem, but shall confine myself 
more particularly to the school. So far as 
the home is concerned, I have said before 
and repeat here, I do not believe that the 
old American home will ever come back. 
The world will not stand still. The auto- 
mobile, the motion picture, and other evi- 
dences of progress will remain with us. In 
the readjustment, our problem of the future 
will be to make the community as safe as 
was the home. The world has shrunk so 
fast in the past few decades that now the 
community is a relatively smaller unit than 
was the home under the old order. By the 
formation of manifold civic izati 
and clubs of women, men, boys, and girls 
we are going to make the community as 
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wholesome and safe as was the home in days 
gone by. Women’s clubs, parent-teacher 
Associations, Rotary, Kiwanis, and other 
men’s luncheon clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and many similar organizations are 
uniting in this vast program. Before leaving 
the matter of the home, may I recall that the 
Bureau of Education has tried to do its bit 
in helping to maintain and preserve the best 
in home life by offering its courses in home 
education. This work, inaugurated largely 
through the efforts of your great organiza- 
tion and now ably directed by Miss Ellen 
Lombard, is growing all the while and is no 
doubt familiar to you all. I shall not pause 
to dwell upon a thing so well known among 
you except to say that we receive many 
letters and other evidence from time to time 
of the growth and increasing appreciation 
with which this work is regarded. 


Brightest Hope that Shines for Schools 


Turning to the work of the schools, let 
me say that among all the agencies in 
America that are fostering the interest of 
education, and especially our public schools, 
there is none, not even our teachers’ as- 
sociations, which is accomplishing so much 
as the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. There is no hope for 
our schools that shines brighter than the 
increasing and effective efforts of this great 
body of women, whose love, loyalty, and 
devotion to childhood will not permit its 
being sacrificed to the god of mammon. 
We Americans are a commercial people. 
Our prosperity is the miracle of the ages. 
Drunk with wealth and power we are some- 
times prone to fall short in the necessities 
of soul, mind, and culture. While it is 
pleasant to contemplate the inexhaustible 
wealth of America—a wealth which, even 
before the war brought Europe to bank- 
ruptcy, was greater than the combined 
wealth of the three richest nations of 
Europe—yet it is not pleasant to recall that 
our industrial and commercial supremacy is 
in part the result of exploitation of millions 
of children who should have been enjoying 
the privileges of school, of mental emanci- 
pation, and bodily growth, rather than 
sweating and dwarfing themselves in mind 
and body as slaves to modern machinery 
and industry. Nor is it pleasant to recall 
that the motion picture, a powerful in- 
strument for enlightenment, for culture, 
and moral betterment has often been 
prostituted and these finer possibilities 
dissipated for the sake of a stream of gold 
that was derived from salacious appeals to 
the public, thus dragging down rather than 
elevating our boys and girls. Nor is it 
pleasant to recall that in 1918, while 
American boys were shedding their blood on 
the fields of France and giving their youth 
that America might enjoy liberty and 
peace, that a hundred thousand school 
rooms were left vacant in America and 
countless boys and girls were without 
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schools because the American people were 
unwilling to pay the army of teachers on 
the average more than $635 per year. 
Think of it! A hundred thousand empty 
school rooms in an era of unparalleled 
prosperity in the richest nation of the 
earth! America bears no deeper disgrace 
to-day and no deeper insult has ever been 
offered to any childhood anywhere. 

Where shall we turn for the remedy and 
correction of these crimes against our 
children? The answer rests with the moth- 
ers of America, who have never failed their 
sons and daughters and who are daily 
gathering power and influence through the 
leadership of this mighty organization. I 
congratulate you and America upon your 
rapidly rising power. In two years you 
grew from a comparatively unorganized 
body of 189,000 to a host of a half million 
now completely organized in more than 40 
States of the Union. 

Under the leadership of Director Will H. 
Hays, the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America are undertaking to 
improve the educational and moral tone of 
the motion picture and, in cooperation with 
the National Education Association and 
the United States Bureau of Education, to 
work out the problem of producing pictures 
which are pedagogically, psychologically, 
and morally correct. This is a good work 
and deserves the support of all. The con- 
centrated public opinion of the women of 
America and their influence upon their 
fathers, husbands, and sons for the pro- 
duction and showing of the right pictures 
will be worth more than all the censorships 
and all the committees, for it will develop 
and is developing a sentiment which will 
strike the unsound pictures through the 
box office. 


Woman's Hand Now Holds Mighty Weapon 


Not long since, woman received the most 
potent of all weapons that she wields for 
social and educational advancement. The 
ballot, mightier than sword or pen for reform 
and improvement, was placed in her hand. 
The schools of America, thank God, are not 
controlled as in the Old World by one man 
or by a system of bureaus, but by everyone 
who casts a ballot. I am glad that there is 
no minister of education or of public worship 
in America who, by a stroke of the pen, may 
determine what shall be taught in the school 
or church. In America the Government 
does not control the schools, and the Federal 
Commissioner of Education fortunately does 
not have the right to change a single book 
in a single school. Man worships God in 
accordance with the dictates of his own 
conscience. Our religion and our schools 
are just what we want them to be. 

All over America there has been a per- 
sistent effort of late to spread a propaganda 
to the effect that our schools are costing so 
much that we shall have to retrench. This 
is ridiculous in the extreme. Our school 


system is still deplorably inadequate. Legg 
than three-fourths of our children of school 
age are provided for and everywhere the 
schools are overcrowded. Nearly 11,000,000, 
or more than one-half of the children in the 
schools, are still in the 186,000 one-room 
schools which do not compare any more 
favorably with the modern school than the 
old stage coach, which was contemporaneous 
with that type of school, compares with the 
automobile or the modern train. We are 
still paying our teachers on the average less 
than $900 per year—less than any group or 
skilled or unskilled laborers. 

The need of a more adequate school system 
is everywhere evident. The means to pro 
vide are abundant. America is right now 
spending a little over a billion dollars an- 
nually on schools and over twenty-two bil- 
lion dollars, or about twenty times as much, 
on cigars, cigarettes, chewing gum, candy, 
soft drinks, paint, powder, cosmetics, and 
other luxuries, some of which are positively 
harmful rather than helpful. Under such 
circumstances the women of America will 
certainly cast their ballots when the oppor- 
tunity affords for more taxes for better 
schools, more bond issues, more pay for 
teachers, niore consolidated schools, more 
supervision, and more everything that 
means for better educational opportunity. 
In doing so they can do it without the slight- 
est fear of bankrupting any of our great 
States or the American Republic. 


Increased Costs a Matter of Course 


Of course, education costs more. So does 
everything else. It takes nearly three dol- 
lars to-day to buy what one dollar bought 
30 years ago. We are providing better 
chools, and more boys and girls are going 
to school. They are also going further. 
They are actually beginning to go to high 
school. Doctor Pritchett complained of the 
great increase in the cost of education since 
1890. Certainly. Notice how greatly the 
population has increased since 1890 and no- 
tice that in 1890 we had 200,000 boys and 
girls in the secondary schools and now we 
have 2,000,000. Certainly it costs more. 
How could it be otherwise? 

You are aware of the fact that the great 
need of education to-day in America is in 


the rural schools, and here this great organi-- 


zation of parents and teachers can render its 
most effective aid, and, Iam informed, you 
are contemplating the provision in your 
budget for a full-time rural specialist to help 
promote the cause of rural education. No 
one thing could bring greater assistance to 
our schools for a similar expenditure of 
money. 

It is indeed humiliating to a patriotic 
American when we contemplate the efforts 
that are made sometimes to throttle the 
schools and sell the birthrights of our boys 
and girls for a mere mess of pottage. Thisis 
characteristic of a commercial and material- 
istic age. 
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Etiquette of the National Emblem 


Code Drafted by Representatives of Sixty-eight Organizations of National 
Scope Under Lead of American Legion. National Flag Represents a 
Living Country and is Itself Considered a Living Thing 


On Flag Day, June 14, 1923, representa- 
tives of 68 organizations, including the 
Bureau of Education, met in Washington 
for a conference, called by and conducted 
under the auspices of the American Legion, 
to draft an authentic code of flag etiquette. 
President Harding opened the conference 
with an address, which was followed by 
addresses by Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and others. 

The code drafted by that conference is 
presented here. Although those rules have 
no official Government sanction, they repre- 
sent the authoritative opinion of the princi- 
pal patriotic bodies of the United States and 
of Army and Navy experts, and are binding 
on all of the organizations which took part 
in the gathering. School officers and 
teachers will find the rules worth calling to 
the notice of school pupils and citizens 
generally. 

These rules have been published in a 
booklet by the Service Star Legion, and is 
for sale by that organization. The cautions 
on the use of the flag have been published in 
poster form, suitable for displaying in class- 
rooms. Further information may be had 
from Mrs. William T. Davies, chairman of 
national patriotic education, 117 North 
Fourth Street, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 


Fundamental Rules of Heraldry Observed 


There are certain fundamental rules of 
heraldry which, if understood generally, 
would indicate the proper method of dis- 
playing the flag. The matter becomes a 
very simple one if itis kept in mind that the 
national flag represents the living country 
and is itself considered as a living thing. 
The union of the flag is the honor point; 
’ the right arm is the sword arm, and there- 
fore the point of danger and hence the place 
of honor. 

1. The flag should be displayed only from 
sunrise to sunset, or between such hours as 
may be designated by proper authority. 
It should be displayed on National and 
State holidays and on historic and special 
occasion. The flag should always be 
hoisted briskly and lowered slowly and 
ceremoniously. 

2. When carried in a procession with 
another flag or flags, the flag of the United 
States should be either on the marching 
right, i. e., the flag’s own right, or when there 
- isa line of other flags the flag of the United 
_ may be in front of the center of that 


3. When displayed with another flag 
against a wall from crossed staffs, the flag 
of the United States should be on the right, 
the flag’s own right, and its staff should be 
in front of the staff of the other flag. 

4. When a number of flags are grouped and 
displayed from staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be in the center or at the 
highest point of the group. 


National Flag Above All Others 


5. When flags of States or cities or pen- 
nants of societies are flown on the same 
halyard with the flag of the United States, 
the national flag should always be at the 
peak. When flown from adjacent staffs the 
flag of the United States should be hoisted 
first. No flag or pennant should be placed 
above or to the right of the flag of the United 
States. 

6. When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed they should be flown from sepa- 
rate staffs of the same height and the flags 
should be of approximately equal size. 
International usage forbids the display of 
the flag of one nation above that of another 
nation in time of peace. 

7. When the flag is displayed from a staff 
projecting horizontally or at an angle from 
the window sill, balcony, or front of build- 
ing, the union of the flag should go clear to 
the head of the staff unless the flag is at half 
sta‘f. 

8. When the flag of the United States is 
displayed in a manner other than by being 
flown from a staff it should be displayed flat, 
whether indoors or out. When displayed 
either horizontally or vertically against a 
wall, the union should be uppermost and 
to the flag’s own right, i. e., to the observer's 
left. When displayed in a window it should 
be displayed the same way, that is; with 
the union or blue field to the left of the 
observer in the street. When festoons, 
rosettes, or drapings of blue, white, and red 
are desired, bunting should be used, but 
never the flag. . 


Union to North or East 


9. When displayed over the middle of 
the street, as between buildings, the flag 
of the United States should be suspended 
vertically with the union to the north in an 
east-and-west street or to the east in a north- 
and-south street. 

10. When used on a speaker’s platform, 
the flag should be displayed above and 
behind the speaker. It should never be 
used to cover the speaker's desk nor to 
drape over the front of the platform. If 
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flown from a staff it should be on the speak- 
er’s right. 

11. When used in unveiling a statue or 
monument, the flag should not be allowed 
to fall to the ground but should be carried 
aloft to wave out, forming a distinctive 
feature during the remainder of the cere- 
mony. 

12. When flown at halfstaff, the flag is 
first hoisted to the peak and then lowered 
to the half-staff position, but before lowering 
the flag for the day it is raised again to the 
peak. On Memorial Day, May 30, the flag 
is displayed at halfstaff from sunrise until 
noon and at full staff from noon until sunset, 
for the Nation lives and the flag is a symbol 
of the living Nation. 

13. When used to cover a casket the flag 
should be placed so that the union is at the 
head and over the left shoulder. The flag 
should not be lowered into the grave nor 
allowed to touch the ground. The casket 
should be carried foot first. 

14. When the flag is displayed in church 
it should be from a staff placed on the con- 
gregation’s right as they face the clergyman. 
The service flag, the State flag, or other flags 
should be at the left of the congregation. If 
in the chancel, the flag of the United States 
should be placed on the clergyman’s right 
as he faces the congregation and other flags 
on his left. 

15. When the flag is in such a condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for dis- 
play it should not be cast aside or used in 
any way that might be viewed as disrespect- 
ful to the national colors, but should be de- 
stroyed as a whole, privately, preferably by 
burning or by some other method in har- 
mony with the reverence and respect we 
owe to the emblem representing our country. 


Cautions 


1. Do not permit disrespect to be shown 
to the flag of the United States. 

2. Do not dip the flag of the United States 
to any person or any thing. The regimental 
colors, State flag, organization or institu- 
tional flag will render this honor. 

3. Do not display the flag of the United 
States with the union down except as a 
signal of distress. 

4. Do not place any other flag or pennant 
above or to the right of the flag of the United 
States. 

5. Do not let the flag of the United States 
touch the ground or trail in the water. 

6. Do not place any object or emblem of 
any kind on or above the flag of the United 
States. 

7. Do not use the flag as drapery in any 
form whatever. Use bunting of blue, 
white, and red. 

8. Do not fasten the flag in such manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn. 

9. Do not drape the flag over the hood, 
top, sides, or back of a vehicle, or of a rail- 
road train or boat. When the flag is 
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displayed on a motor car, the staff should be 
affixed firmly to the chassis or clamped to 
the radiator cap. 

10. Do not display the flag on a float in 
a parade except from a staff. 

11. Do not use the flag as a covering for a 

12. Do not use the flag as a portion of a 
costume or of an athletic uniform. Do not 
embroider it upon cushions or handkerchiefs 
or print it on paper napkins or boxes. 

13. Do not put lettering of any kind upon 
the flag. 

14. Do not use the flag in any form of 
advertising nor fasten an advertising sign 
to a pole from which the flag of the United 
States is flying. 

15. Do not display, use, or store the flag 
in such a manner as will permit it to be 
easily soiled or damaged. 


Proper Use of Bunting 


Bunting of the national colors should be 
used for covering a speaker's desk, draping 
over the front of a platform, and for decora- 
tion in general. Bunting should be ar- 
ranged with the blue above, the white in the 
middle, and the red below. 


Salute to the Flag 


During the ceremony of hoisting or low- 
ering the flag or when the flag is passing in 
a parade or in a review, all persons present 
should face the flag, stand at attention, and 
salute. Those present in uniform should 
render the right-hand salute. When not in 
uniform, men should remove the headdress 
with the right hand and hold it at the left 
shoulder. Women should salute by placing 
the right hand over the heart. The salute 
to the flag in the moving column is ren- 
dered at the moment the flag passes. 

When the national anthem is played those 
present in uniform should salute at the first 
note of the anthem, retaining this position 
until the last note of the anthem. When 
not in uniform, men should remove the 
headdress and hold it as in the salute to the 
flag. Women should render the salute as 
tothe flag. When there is no flag displayed, 
all should face toward the music. 


A 
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To study rural-school problems, such as 
types of buildings, the minimum enrollment 
to justify maintenance of a high school, the 
course of study for a rural high school, and 
other related subjects, Indiana’s State de- 
partment of public instruction has begun 
rural-school demonstrations in two counties. 
These demonstrations will cover a period of 
two years. 


A proposal to grant women full member- 
ships and degrees at Cambridge University 
has been rejected by the British House of 
Commons. 
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Some Graduates of the Bureau 
of Education 


Former Members of the Bureau's Staff Who 
Have Gone to Other Responsible Educa- 


tional Positions. 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown (Commissioner of 
Education, 1906-1911), Chancellor, New 
York University. 

Philander P. Claxton (Commissioner of 
Education, 1911-1921), Superintendent of 
City Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Kendric ©, Babcock (Specialist in Higher 
Education, 1910-1913), Dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Illinois. 

Samuel P. Capen (Specialist in Higher Edu- 
cation, 1914-1919), Director, American 
Council of Education; Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo (N. Y.). 

Harold W. Foght (Specialist in Rural Edu- 
cation, 1912-1919), President, Northern 
Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, 
8. Dak. 

Arthur ©. Monahan (Specialist in Rural 
Education, 1910-1918), Director, Bureau 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Council; Editor, ‘‘Catholic School Inter- 
ests,’’ Washington, D. C. 

Frank F. Bunker (Chief, City Schools Divi- 
sion, 1918-1921), Executive Secretary, 
Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu. 

Harlan Updegraff (Chief, Division of School 
Administration, 1907-1912), Professor, 
University of Pennsylvania; President, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Milo B. Hillegas (Editor, 1910-1911), Com- 
missioner of Education, Vermont; Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Henrietta W. Calvin (Specialist in Home 
Economics, 1915-1922), Director, Division 
of Home Economics, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, 

Fletcher B. Dresslar (Specialist in School 
Hygiene and Sanitation, 1911-1912), Pro- 
fessor, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. (Editor, etc., 1913- 
1920), Educational Editor, New York 
Evening Post; Professor of Education, 
Swarthmore College (Pa.). 

Arthur W. Dunn (Specialist in Civic Educa- 
tion, 1914-1921) National Director, Junior 
Red Cross. 

Willard S. Small (Specialist in School 
Hygiene, 1918-1922) Dean, Department of 
Education, University of Maryland. 

Julia Wade Abbot (Chief, Kindergarten 
Division, 1919-1923) Educational Depart- 
ment, American Child Health Association. 

W. Dawson Johnston (Librarian, 1907-1909), 
Librarian, Columbia University, New 
York City; Librarian, American Library 
in Paris. 

Floyd B. Jenks (Land-grant College Special- 
ist, 1911-1923), Professor of Agricultural 
Education, University of Vermont, 


Maud ©. Newbury (Specialist in Rural 
Education, 1922-1923), County Super- 
visor, Currituck County, N. C. 

John C. Muerman (Specialist in Rural 
Education, 1913-1923), Professor, South- 
eastern State Teachers College, Durant, 
Okla. 

Jasper L. McBrien (Specialist in School 
Extension, 1913-1921), Head, Department 
of Rural Education, Indiana State Normal] 
School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Harrie R. Bonner (Specialist in Educational 
Statistics, etc., 1917-1922), Educational 
Secretary, International Narcotic Educa- 
tion Association. 

John L. Randall (Specialist in School and 
Home Gardens, 1915-1921), Professor, 
State Normal School, Fitchourg, Mass, 


Research Bureau for Township High 
School 


As a consequence of a mental health sur- 
vey of the children of the La Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby district of Illinois, in which 6,500 
pupils were examined, the La Salle-Peru 
Township High School at La Salle will estab- 
lish a bureau of educational counsel during 
the school year 1923-24. The object of the 
bureau will be to study the pupils of the 
school by group and individual tests so as to 
help in planning courses and selecting 
vocations. It will also study ‘‘difficult” 
pupils and plan for their ethical and social 
reconstruction, but it will avoid emphasiz- 
ing abnormality and will stress purely 
educational aims, 

From the children examined in the men- 
tal health survey certain pupils were 
selected for special medical, psychological, 
and social examination, and the bureau 
will follow up these cases by psychiatric 
social work. It will also perform the serv- 
ices of a mental hygiene clinic for the com- 
munity. The work will be directed by a 
trained psychiatric social worker, who will 
have an assistant and a _ well-equipped 
office. 


To Bring Fathers and Sons Together 


The parent-teacher association of the high 
school in Columbus, Miss., recently honored 
the fathers and sons with a banquet at which 
over one hundred and fifty of them were 
present. The speakers urged a closer com- 
radeship between the fathers and their sons 
and pointed out that such relationship brings 
to the boys what they eagerly desire—@ 
friend to understand them and on whose 
wisdom they can depend. There is & 
movement throughout the country to bring 
fathers and sons, and mothers and daughters 
together socially. This movement has been 
greatly augmented by the parent-teacher 
associations. 
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School Agriculture 


An Outline of the Nature and General Content of a Course of Study 


in Prevocational Agriculture. 


Outline of General Procedure in 


Making an Occupational Survey of a County 


By EUSTACE E. WINDES 


Assistant in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


IDE diversity of opinion exists as 
to the proper aims of rural educa- 
tion and of agriculture as contrib- 


uting to the general aims of rural education. 
In the large, there are two schools of think- 
ing. One school holds that rural education 
has for its primary purpose such a presenta- 
tion of materials of instruction as will give 
the boy a bias toward the farm and fit him 
for effectiveness as a producer of farm com- 
modities. A second school holds that rural 
elementary education is elementary educa- 
tion in a rural setting; that the child is to 
be given such training in the elementary 
school as will insure his integration with 
American society as a whole; that he should 
not be given a bias in any direction, except 
as the facts warrant; that agriculture is a 
means of education and not an end. The 
following quotations will present the two 
view points: 


Two Viewpoints that Appear 


‘We must recognize that we can not re- 
deem the farming interests of the country 
until we create a deep and abiding love in 
the old farm and a pride in it that makes 
the boy resolve to live there as his fathers 
have done before him.’’—L. B. Evans. 

“Here they early learn to know that they 
are indigenous to the soil; that here they 
must live and die. Give us many such 
schools, and the farm youth is in no danger 
of leaving the farm. 

“Give to rural education an increasing 
agricultural trend and we shall soon be in 
afair way to solve the rural school problem. 

Let, then, the rural school of to-day 
face its pupils toward the township and 
county high schools with their agricultural 
instruction, the eventual aim being to pre- 
pare them for entrance to the agricultural 
college or immediately for the practical tasks 
of the farm.’’—H. W. Foght. 


“But let us hold our horses long enough to 
inquire as to the real influence of the cen- 
tfralized school upon rural children, its 
power to create rural ideals, to build rural 
inclinations, rural tendencies. ... The 
Centralized school is located in the largest 





town in the neighborhood. The children 
are transported, yes, from the country to 
the town. And their minds are transported 
no less than their bodies! Their most im- 
pressionable years are spent away from the 
country in absorbing the things that will fit 
them for life in the city, that will prob- 
ably unfit them for happiness, content, and 
success in the country.’—Edward Hyatt, 
former State superintendent of California. 


The Second Viewpoint 


“In a democracy, the utmost freedom in 
the choice of an occupation is the funda- 
mental right of every child and must not be 
abridged. If the public schools of the city 
sought to make blacksmiths of the sons of a 
blacksmith and to train the sons of bank 
directors to follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers, the country would be shaken with 
protest, because the public school, the most 
powerful agency left with which to promote 
democracy, was being employed to break 
down democracy and to build up class 
aristocracy ’’—H. J. Watters. 

‘I know it is popular to say just now that 
the country school and agriculture are in- 
separably connected and that the welfare 
of the former depends on the extent to which 
we are able to introduce the agriculture note 
as the dominant one in the work of the 
country school At the risk of violating this 
fundamental tenet in the creed of many 
rural-school reformers, and speaking for 
rural elementary education, I must say that 


‘I believe we are radically wrong where we 


attempt to make any elementary school, 
whether in city, village, or country, the 
sponsor for any special trade or occupational 
education. 

‘| . . What the people who live close to 
the country school most desire, and what 
they have a right to expect, is that it shall 
be a thoroughly common school... . 
From this aim rural elementary education 
can not be diverted without serious danger 
both to the educational welfare of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of children who must 
look to it for their school privileges, and to 
the welfare of the industry of agriculture 
itself.’’—Payson Smith. 
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I hold the last presented viewpoint. I 
do not subscribe to a program designed to 
limit the occupational opportunity of the 
farm boy. I refuse to subscribe to such a 
viewpoint, not only because of the inherent 
right of the individual to freedom of occu- 
pational choice, but also because I see the 
outcome of such a program as vicious for 
American agriculture as a whole and for the 
Nation as affected by agricultural well- 
being. 

Freedom of occupational choice is an 
outstanding characteristic of our American 
civilization and a condition to be zealously 
safeguarded. 

Occupational opportunity has peopled 
the United States from older countries 
where freedom of choice is in varying 
degrees denied and where returns for occu- 
pational effort are meager. 

Individual migration in response to occu- 
pational opportunity has largely deter- 
mined the ceaseless shifting of population 
in the United States. 

The road from the farm to the White 
House is still open, as has been lately 
impressed upon us. Indeed, the road from 
a variety of callings have led there. So, too, 
is the road open from the farm to the min- 
istry, to medicine, to business success, and 
conversely from a variety of callings back 
to the farm. 

So long as we can maintain this open 
road, hope and stimulation to effort will 
not be lacking. Unrest and destructive 
revolution will not seriously menace, eco- 
nomic forces will balance vocational groups, 
and the need for government interference 
will not become acute. 


Occupational Misfit a Danger to Society 


It is because I realize that the occupa- 
tional misfit is a danger to society; that an 
occupational misfit is relatively unproduc- 
tive because the keen stimulation of work- 
ing toward a self-chosen end is lacking; 
that an occupational misfit is a discontented 
man, ripe for propaganda inciting to violent 
acts against the established order; that an 
occupational misfit is unhappy as a man, 
and organized society is not justified in 
contributing to such a lot, that I protest 
against a program of public education de- 
signed to limit opportunity. 

It is because I realize also that just to the 
extent that such a program of limitation is 
successful, just to that extent will education 
be responsible for intensifying rural-life 
problems through increasing competition 
within the ranks of producers of farm com- 
modities, leading to lowered standards of 
living and making exploitation easier by 
organized interests who have not yet adopted 
the idea that individuals prosper as society 
as a whole prospers. 

It is evident to any thinking man that 
holding larger numbers of producers on the 
farms to increase the volume of products, 
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without making adequate provision at the 
same time for increasing market demands 
means lowered prices, decreased profits, 
lower standards of living, loss of capital as a 
factor in production and a general intensi- 
fying of farm problems. 

Such a program has been supported 
because men have seen the Nation’s source 
of cheap food disappearing. They have pro- 
fessed alarm because population apparently 
is increasing faster than the food supply and 
have fondly imagined that the solution lies 
in stopping the drift to cities. 

In Rural School Leaflet No. 11, March, 
1923, Objectivesin Elementary Rural School 
Agriculture, I showed that the decreasing 
percentage of the rural population to the 
total population is a natural result of the 
increasing effectiveness of agricultural labor 
made possible through labor-saving ma- 
chinery, and of the discovery of processes 
through which more complete utilization of 
products is possible. Agricultural machin- 
ery is the biggest factor in the situation. 
Quaintance found that only 21 per cent of 
he man labor required to produce the nine 
principal crops of the United States in 1850 
was required in 1904. 

A farmer to-day can feed more people than 
ever before, and as he increases his effec- 
tiveness as a producer the ratio between pro- 
ducers and consumers of agricultural goods 
must continue to widen. Neither from the 
standpoint of individual rights nor from 
national well-being can we justify a program 
designed to keep boys on the farm, either 
through misrepresentation of opportunity or 
through limiting his training so that he is 
handicapped in other occupations. 


The Need for a Study of Occupations 


The occupational life of the United States 
has become very complex. The census of 
occupations for 1920 lists 678 occupations in 
the following classes: Agriculture, forestry, 
and animal husbandry; extraction of min- 
erals; manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries; transportation, trade, and public serv- 
ice; professional service; domestic and per- 
sonal service; and clerical occupations. 
Every succeeding census shows that each 
new occupation brings in its wake numerous 
others. Some of these occupations are 
crowded, some are badly in need of workers. 
Anthracite miners to-day are too numerous 
for the demands of the industry. Part-time 
employment is enforced, and much of the 
coal difficulty is due to this congestion 
within the occupation. On the other hand, 
certain skilled workers in the building trades 
are receiving very high wages because the 
supply of skilled labor is inadequate. 

During the war wheat growing as an occu- 
pation expanded enormously under propa- 
ganda and the stimulation of high prices. 
More than 14,000,000 acres were added to 
wheat acreage almost wholly by reducing 
the acreage devoted to other crops. With 
the end of the war and the loss of foreign 
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markets many wheat growers on land poorly 
adapted to the enterprise find themselves 
facing bankruptcy because the market price 
will not pay the high cost of production. 
The whole occupation is suffering from a 
lack of balance engendered by abnormal 
economic conditions created by the war. 
Men must leave the occupation; normal 
acreage required to supply the domestic 
market must be established. 


Different Aspects of Different Occupations 


Some occupations offer splendid oppor- 
tunities for advancement within the indus- 
try or serve as stepping stones to other 
occupations more desirable, while others 
offer no chance for advancement. Some 
occupations offer healthful working con- 
ditions, leisure time and desirable social 
status; others are injurious to health, 
demand all of a man’s physical energy 
through hard labor and long hours and 
brand him as a social inferior. 

The farm boy especially has little oppor- 
tunity to know the real conditions within 
occupations other than those centering 
about his home. These are relatively few. 
He is forced to leave the farm or become a 
farm laborer in many cases. He knows 
the hard life and the meager returns to the 
agricultural laborer so he goes to the city 
to accept the first job offered and becomes a 
creature of circumstances. Surely he is 
entitled to some guidance. 

Accordingly, I hold that we should pro- 
vide through the study of agriculture in the 
elementary school an impartial survey of the 
conditions of getting a living through agri- 
culture and should make such comparisons 
with other occupations that the boy will 
have a basis of intelligent choice. 

Such a course of study will have for its 
major objectives: 


Major Objectives of Agricultural Course 


1. To introduce problems involving the 
essential life relations of farmers as dealing 
with nature, with the world of workers, with 
the general public, and as a producer of 
marketable commodities, to the end that 
the pupil may get such a survey of farming 
as an occupation and a mode of living that 
he may judge fairly whether he desires to 
enter upon the occupation. 

2. To provide through construction and 
productive projects such a sampling of jobs 
met with in farming of various types that 
the pupil may judge his fitness for the types 
of tasks necessarily met with in farming of 
specific types. Since farming offers such 
diversity of tasks and requisite skills these 
samplings are further valuable as indicating 
ability in nonagricultural occupations of a 
considerable variety. 

3. To provide training in the method of 
attack in solving problems, and knowledge 
of sources of material for the study and solu- 
tion of problems in agriculture. 


4. To motivate other subjects of the agri- 
cultural and general curricula through show- 
ing their relation to success in agriculture, 

5. To furnish adequate guidance in the 
selection of vocational projects of the high 
school proper. 

6. To acquaint the pupil with the various 
agencies of the county, State, and Nation 
dealing with agriculture and with the kind 
of service these agencies render, and to de- 
velop the habit of using these agencies. 

The general content of such a course 
will be: 


Relations of the Farmer to Nature 


Division I.—Problems involving the rela- 
tions of the farmer to nature. 

(a) Relation to energy involving light and 
heat, electrical energy especially as applied 
in transportation and communication, power 
of streams, of machines, of steam, and of 
farm animals. 

(6) Relation to minerals involving water 
in its various forms, air, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, and other” essential 
minerals of plant and animal foods. 

(c) Relation to plants, involving plants as 
crops, plants as pests, and plants as aids to the 
farmer, though not grown as crops. 

(d) Relation to animals, involving farm 
animals and animal products, animals as 
pests, and wild animals as aids to the 
farmer. 

(e) Relation to the soil. 

(f) Relation to relief. 

Division II.—Problems involving the 
relations of the farmer to the general public, 
involving the public as a market, as con- 
trolling agriculture, and as dependent upon 
agriculture. 

Division III.—Problems involving the 
relation of the farmer to the world of workers, 
involving a comparative study of selected 
occupations and the direct relations of 
farmers to selected occupational workers, 
such as bankers, agricultural middlemen, 
workers in transportation service, agri- 
cultural experts, and organized labor unions. 


Problems of Farmer as a Producer 


Division IV.—Problems of the farmer as @ 
producer involving selected problems and 
projects designed to acquaint the student 
with the characteristic tasks of specific 
productive enterprises, as corn growing, 
dairying, poultrying, etc. 

Division I will serve not only to acquaint 
pupils with their natural environment from 
an agricultural approach, but will motivate 
natural science as related to agriculture in 
the high school proper. 

Division II will serve not only to further 
the concept of the individual as a member 
of a social group through an agricultural 
approach, but will motivate social studies 
of the high school proper. 

Division III will give an adequate basis 
for the intelligent selection of an occupation, 
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will develop a correct idea of the essential 
relationships between occupational groups, 
and will guide in the selection of vocational 
projects in agriculture for the high school. 
Division IV will further through actual 
practice the ends of the first three groups 
and should parallel the studies of these 


groups. 
Development of the Program in Detail 


We accept without question these prin- 
ciples of education: 

I. The ends of the educative process must 
be determined through an analysis of the 
present life of the pupil as a member of 
society. 

II. The content of the curriculum must be 
selected by a determination of the lacks of 
pupils in the light of this analysis of their 
present life. 

As a consequence the local survey is com- 
ing into general use as a means of determin- 
ing curriculum materials. For the purpose 
of selecting the detail for the course in agri- 
culture here proposed, it is proposed to 
make as complete a survey as is possible of 
the occupational life cf a selected county. 
A suggested outline of procedure in this sur- 
vey follows: 


The Survey 


The first task of the survey is the selec- 
tion and organization of a survey committee. 
I assume that the State supervisor is to act 
as a general director of the survey. In 
addition, there should be a local director 
of field work who will serve as a coordinat- 
ing agent to direct the local field work. 
The logical selection for local director 
would seem to be the county superintend- 
ent. In addition a corps of field workers 
is necessary to collect the facts wanted 
concerning the unit studied, which is to 
be the county. These local field workers 
probably should include all high-school 
principals, all teachers of agriculture in the 
county, and representatives of such other 
local organizations as are available and 
seem desirable. In addition, available sub- 
ject-matter experts from the State college 
of agriculture should be selected to coop- 
erate with the State supervisor in planning 
the details of data to be collected and to 
advise in the selection of the specific occu- 
pations to be studied. These men should 
then undertake the building of detailed 
outlines from the data collected to serve as 
guides for the study of the occupations 
selected. It then remains for the. State 
department of education to build these out- 
lines into a unified course which will serve 
a3 a guide to the local teachers in the pres- 
entation of elementary agriculture. The 
teacher will then assemble materials of 
$ instruction and adapt the course to the 
| particular group of boys he has under 
_ instruction. 


Collection of Data 


In general these facts relative to occupa- 
tions both agricultural and nonagricultural 
should be determined. 

1. The local importance of the occupa- 
tion as measured by the number of workers 
employed and by the value of products. 

2. The national importance of the occupa- 
tion as measured by the same factors. 

3. The probable future of the occupation: 
Isit stable? Is it increasing in importance? 
Is it decreasing in importance? 

4. The prevailing means of gaining en- 
trance to the occupation. 

5. The outstanding advantages of the 
occupation as measured by returns to work- 
ers and effect upon them. 

6. The prevailing wages and hours of 
labor. 

7. Nature of the characteristic tasks of 
the occupations grouped according to re- 
quirement of physical strength, of mechani- 
cal skill, of advanced technical training, of 
the ability to handle men, and of problem- 
solving ability. 

8. The fundamental relations with the 
public of workers in the occupation. 

9. The fundamental relations of workers 
to each other within the occupation. 

‘The desirable facts relative to the boys of 
the county are: 

A. For graduates of high schools and for 
those who have dropped out of school during 
the past 10 years. 


Facts Desired Relating to Boys 


1. Grade in which enrolled upon leaving 
school. 

2. Age upon leaving school. 

3. Test record as measured by the Otis 
group examination, 

4. Date of leaving school. 

5. Occupation of father. 

6. Occupation entered upon leaving 
school. 

7. How he got his job. 

8. Different occupations followed since 
leaving school. 

9. Years in each occupation. 

10. Wages and hours of labor in each 
occupation. 

11. Objections to present occupation. 

12. Reasons for liking present occupation. 

13. Occupation looked forward to ulti- 
mately. 

14. What qualities he thinks one should 
have for success in the occupation. 

15. What training he thinks would be 
helpful to one in school who plans to enter 
the occupation. 

The desirable facts for boys in school are: 

1. Grade enrolled in. 

2. Age. 

3. Otis test record. 

4. Intention with reference to future 
training. 

5. Occupation of father. 
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. Occupation he expects to enter. 
. Occupation father wishes him to enter. 
. Additional data from boys who live on 
farms: 

(1) Does his father own farm? 

(2) Size of farm. 

(3) Enterprises followed on the farm. 

(4) Size of these enterprises. 

(5) Does he own any property indi- 
vidually? 

(6) Has he any land set aside for his own 
use? 

(7) What use has he made of this land in 
the past? 

(8) What work on the farm does he habit- 
ually do? 


na-~1 & 


Interpretation of Data 


The facts gathered by the field workers 
should be submitted to the director of the 
survey who will summarize results, select 
the occupations to be treated in the course, 
and submit the material to selected subject- 
matter experts, each of whom will determine 
for the occupation or occupations for which 
he is responsible the significant facts and 
will develop an outline to serve as a guide 
for the study of the occupation. These 
outlines will in turn be built into a unified 
course under the direction of the State 
department, designed to realize the general 
objectives here presented. 

I believe such a program will go far 
toward solving the problems of rural life. 
I believe such a program will provide a much 
better background for the development of 
vocational agricultural education in any 
State. I believe such a program as is here 
outlined will set the pace for prevocational 
agriculture in the United States. I count 
myself fortunate in having the opportunity 
of working with the forces of agricultural 
education in the State in an effort to reduce 
to order the condition of disorder which is 80 
widely prevalent in elementary agricultural 
education in the United States. 
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No emergency certificates for teachers 
were granted this school year by Nebraska’s 
State superintendent of public instruction 
in view of the fact that nearly 700 qualified 
teachers were reported during the summer 
by county superintendents as unemployed 
in their own counties and available to fill 
vacancies in other counties. Surplus 
teachers were reported in 53 counties, 
more than half of the counties in the State. 
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More than 7,000 students were graduated 
from Pennsylvania's 47 accredited colleges 
and universities during the past school year. 
Of these 1,980 were preparing for the teach- 
ing profession. The normal schools of the 
State graduated 2,618 prospective teachers, 
bringing the total up to 4,598. 
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HE PARENT-TEACHER §associa- 
tion is one of the best agencies to 
prevent the delinquency of chil- 
dren. All children havea right te intelligent 
and loving guidance in mght doing and 
protection from wrong doing. The wise 
guidance of a child taxes the intelligence of 
the most capable and devoted parents. 
When children are unfortunate enough to 
have ignorant, neglectful, or incompetent 
parents, or parents who are habitually 
away from home from necessity or for 
pleasure, their natural instincts, uncon- 
trolled and undirected, find expression in 
ways which interfere with the rights of 
others and the laws of society, and they are 
then called wayward, bad, neglected, or 
delinquent. 

If all children were protected in their 
inalienable right to be well born in a good 
home with competent parents, adequate 
opportunity for intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual development, and intelligent direc- 
tion in their work and play, there would be 
no problem of delinquency. But until we 
are wise enough to insure the environment 
and training necessary for the development 
of good citizens, there will be some children 
who, because of adult ignorance or neglect, 
will become ‘“‘socially sick.’”’ Their need 
is for treatment and a restoration of their 
rights, not punishment. 


‘ 


Raise Standards of Home and Community 


The parent-teacher association can do an 
important work in every community in 
raising the standards of home and commu- 
nity life and child care. They can aid in 
the prevention and cure of delinquency by 
helping to create an informed public opin- 
ion which stands unalterably for good laws, 
respected and enforced, skilled officials, 
and the best known standards and methods 
for the prevention of delinquency and the 
care of neglected and delinquent children. 

A juvenile protection committee in each 
parent-teacher association is the aim of the 
National Committee on Juvenile Protection. 
With a State chairman in each State co- 
operating with local chairman, and enlist- 
ing the assistance of social experts, socially 
minded citizens, State officials, and all organ- 
izations which include child welfare in 
their program, a veritable network of co- 
ordinated activities and strong public 
sentiment demanding adequate protection 
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For the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 


Parent-Teacher Associations Effective in Raising Standards of Home 
Life and of Child Care. National Committee Plans to Establish 
Network of Coordinated Activities for Child Protection 


By FRANCES S. HAYES 


Chairman Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, National Parent-Teacher Association 


of children can be established. Information 
about how it can be done and is done is 
available. The need is for a generally 
available medium for bringing the supply 
and demand together, and the parent- 
teacher association seems to be the most 
logical group. 

Each juvenile protection committee in- 
cludes some of the following activities in 
its plan of work: 


Study Cause, Prevention, and Cure 


1. Study of the cause, prevention, and 
cure of delinquency through reading, 
observation, and discussion as a basis for 
wise procedure. 

2. To help any individual child who lacks 
care, protection, and guidance in the home. 

3. To help parents who for economic or 
other reasons neglect. their children. 

4. To attend juvenile court hearings and 
assist the juvenile judge in individual cases. 

5. Visit local news stands, motion picture 
theaters, parks and playgrounds, pool and 
dance halls, neighborhood stores where 
cigarettes are on sale and petty gambling 
machines in operation, and secure the elimi- 
nation of all objectionable features. 

6. Study national, State, and local laws for 
the protection of minors, and aid in their en- 
forcement. Secure a digest of the laws most 
important for parents to know and distribute 
widely. 

7. To make survey of the resources, con- 
ditions, and needs of the local community, 
and work to make it a good and safe place in 
which to raise children. 

8. To know the social resources, agencies, 
and institutions, local and State, which are 
available for the care and protection of 
children. 

9. To plan a juvenile protection week or 
month, with exhibits, parades, special pro- 
gram, public addresses, articles in the news- 
papers, displays of books for parents in 
libraries and bookstores, etc. 

10. To make available a list of books and 
pamphlets on character training, which are 
concise, concrete, and nontechnical, and 
which will enlist the interest and attention 
of the rank and file of American parents. 

A suggested outline of juvenile protection 
work may be obtained from national head- 
quarters or from the national chairman, also 
detailed plans for conducting specific activi- 
ties. By reporting methods and achieve- 


ments of local associations to the national] 
chairman, mutual help will be given through 
exchange of ideas. 

Committees should secure the cooperation 
of teachers, attorneys, ministers, public. 
spirited citizens, and experts in social sci- 
ence, juvenile judges and other officials, 
who will welcome an opportunity to aid local 
groups in the development of plans for ade- 
quate protection of children. 

No child will be neglected or delinquent 
when we learn how to be good neighbors, 
wise and faithful big brothers and sisters, 
and courageous and conscientious citizens, 
all deeply concerned about the welfare of 
the children in our midst. 


Nutrition Class in Bloomington (Ill.) 
School 


A carefully planned nutrition class was 
instituted by the parent-teacher association 
in the Emerson School in Bloomington, TI. 
A physician who is a member of the board 
of education examined 17 children from the 
first three grades and each one was from 10 
to 20 percent under weight. A report of the 
condition was then sent to each home. 

A volunteer trained nurse supervised the 
work of reconstruction and two mothers 
each week supervised the dispensing of 
milk and the half-hour morning rest in the 
special room provided for this work. Two 
local dairymen donated the necessary milk. 

Each Friday afternoon the children of the 
class, their mothers, and the nurse assembled 
in the rest room to determine the gain each 
week. Records were kept on the wall 
chart. Credit was given also for rest periods 
at home and additional milk consumed. 
Credit was given the child for the attendance 
of the mother at weekly inspections and for 
physical defects discovered in the school 
examination which the parents have had 
corrected by the family physician. 

Mothers, doctor, nurse, milk dealers, 
school supervisors, and parent-teacher asso- 
ciation cooperated unselfishly and gave 
their services for a common purpose. 


Ohio Ranks Third in Association 
Membership 


It is reported that Ohio now ranks third 
in membership in parent-teacher associa- 
tions. In five months this State advanced 
from fifth to third place and has increased 
from 22,000 to 29,000 members. 

Two unusual types of parent-teacher 4880 
ciations have been formed in this State; 
one at the Ohio State University consists of 
mothers of students and several are in prac 
tice departments of the State normal schools. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 
Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Barnes, InaG. Rural school management. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1923. xv, 303 p. plates. 12°. (Rural 
education series. General editor, Mabel 
Carney.) 

This volume, which contributes one particular 
subject toward meeting the present demand for the 
specialization of books in rural education, is a com- 
prehensive manual for use in preparation for teach- 
ing in rural schools. The work is based on the 
results of five years’ experience in training rural 
teachers in West Virginia, supplemented by later 
experience in Delaware. 


Bonser, FREDERICK G., and MossMAN, Lois 
Correy. Industrial arts for elementary 
schools. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1923. xi, 491 p. illus. 8°. 


Part I of this book discusses the meaning and pur- 
poses, scope and organization, and psychology of 
industrial arts; also the relationship of industrial 
arts to fine arts and to other subjects. The princi- 
ples evolved in this section are applied in Part Il 
to the subjects of foods, clothing, shelter, utensils, 
records, and tools and machines, by means of sug- 
gested studies. The final chapter is a history of 
the use of materials in teaching in America. 


Brim, OrvitLteE GitBert. Rural educa- 


tion; a critical study of the objectives and . 


needs of the rural elementary school. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1923. xxi, 302 p. 12°. (Rural educa- 
tion series. General editor, Mabel Car- 
ney.) 


There are among educators two schools of thought 
regarding the purpose of ruralelementary education. 
One group would vocationalize the rural elementary 
school and limit its contacts and ideals to the rural 
community, while the second group holds that the 
rural child should be socialized in the largest possible 
sense and be given as broad an outlook upon life as 
that which the city child acquires. Thisstudy goes 
into a thorough evaluation of the various proposals 
made for rural education by first analyzing them in 
detail, and next establishing the general principles of 
the ‘good life’’ in its individual and social aspects. 
These principles are then applied to the rural en- 
vironment and to rural educational needs. 

Cooper, Ricnarp Watson, and Cooper, 
HerMann. Negro school attendance in 
Delaware; a report to the State board of 
education of Delaware. Bureau of edu- 
cation, Service citizens of Delaware. 
Newark, Del., University of Delaware 
press, 1923. xxxii, 389 p. front., illus., 
tables, diagrs. 4°. 

Although the non-attendance of colored children 
in Delaware schools and the reasons therefor are 
matters of local concern, the findings on these sub- 
jects as presented in this report are statistical facts 
of interest to educational administrators wherever 
located. This extensive study of negro school at- 
tendance was made possible by the cooperation of 
the teachers of the State, and is to be followed by a 
similar study for the white schools of Delaware. 

Hines, Hartan CAMERON. Measuring in- 
telligence. Boston, New York [etc.] 


Houghton Mifflin company [1923] xii, 
146 p. 12°. (Riverside educational 
monographs, ed. by H. Suzzallo. ) 


“The most important single movement in our 
current educationallife’’ is the term applied to meas- 
urement in education by the editor of this series of 
monographs in the introduction to the present vol- 
ume, which concisely states the aims, principles, 
problems, and progress of the measurement of in- 
telligence. It gives in clear, nontechnical language 
an introduction for the layman to the study of 
measurement problems. The discussion takes a 
middle course between the enthusiasts for mental 
tests and those who reject the use of intellectual 
measurement. The difficulties in the way of intelli- 
gence testing and the inadequacy of present methods 
are frankly recognized, but to offset this numerous 
practical advantages accruing from mental tests 
arestated. The book also discusses the relation of 
the measurement of intelligence to the aims of edu- 
cation and to democracy in education. 


Hines, Harutan Cameron, and Jones, 


Rosinson G. Public school publicity 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1923. vii, 72 p. illus. 12°. 


In view of the fact that it has recently become 
necessary for the schools to adopt some of the devices 
and agencies employed in the field of publicity 
by the industrial world, an attempt is here made to 
catalog for school administrators those publicity 
methods which may be used to advantage. The 
monograph has a general section on school and indus- 
trial publicity, discusses publicity through news- 
papers and through reports, and finally gives a 
summary and recommendations. 


HoLuincworts, Leta 8. Special talent- 


and defects; their significance for edu- 
cation. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1923. xix, 216p. illus. 8°. (Ex- 
perimental education series, ed. by M. V. 
O’ Shea.) 

The importance in education of recognizing indi- 
vidual differences in the ability of pupils is here set- 
forth. There is a preliminary discussion of the 
general nature of ability, followed by a review of the 
bases for differences among individuals in ability 
in respect to various intellectual traits or functions, 
Next comes a detailed presentation of what is known 
to-day regarding special talents and defects as re- 
vealed in the more important subjects taught in the 
elementary schools. The writer predicts that the 
principle of individual differences in ability will 
come in future to be recognized and applied in all 
public schools. 


An introduction to reflective thinking, by 


Columbia associates in philosophy—Law- 
rence Buermeyer, W. F. Cooley, J. J. 
Coss, H. L. Friess, James Gutmann, 
Thomas Munro, Houston Peterson, J. H. 
Randall, Jr., H. W. Schneider. Boston, 
New York [etc.] Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany [1923] vii, 351 p. 8°. 

Much of the material treated by logic in a formal 
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of problems. An effort is made to describe the 
characteristics of effective thinking and to explain 
some of the methods of experimentation, investiga- 
tion, and verification which are involved in the 
reflective consideration of various subjects in science 
and morals. The work aims to impart an acquaint- 
ance with the processes of scientific thought which 
will enable its readers to see man and the world in 
a clearer, fuller light. 


LeonarpD, Frep Eveene. A guide to the 


history of physical education. Phila- 
delphia and New York, Lea & Febiger, 
1923. 361 p. front. (port.) illus. 8°. 
(The physical education series, ed. by 
R. Tait McKenzie. ) 


A comprehensive record of the development of 
physical education from the time of the Greeks and 
Romans to the present, both in Europe and America, 
such as is given in this book, was not previously 
accessible in the English language. The author, 
Dr. Leonard, whois professor of hygiene and physical 
education in Oberlin college, has collected material 
for his work on both sides of the Atlantic, and gives 
full attention to the significant movements and 
leading men in the course of the history of physical 
training. 


McCautt, Wmuram A. How to experiment 


in education. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1923. xiv, 281 p. 
tables. 8°. (Experimental education se- 
ries, ed. by M. V. O'Shea.) 


The experimental method is coming more and 
more to be applied to the evaluation of educational 
procedures. In order that this movement may 
attain to its full development, it is necessary for 
superintendents, principals, and teachers to be 
equipped to solve their own problems experimen- 
tally. This volume is designed to prepare intelligent 
teachers to engage profitably in research work in 
education, even if they are not technically trained in 
experimental methods. The editor of the series says 
this is the first book on educational experimentation 
to be published at home or abroad. 


Wueat, Harry Grove. The teaching of 


reading; a textbook of principles and 
methods. Boston, New York [ete.] Ginn 
and company [1923] ix, 346 p. diagrs. 


12°. e 


The author presents a statement of what instruc- 
tion in the various phases of reading the teacher 
should give, why it should be given, when to give 
it, and how much to give, with the purpose of helping 
the teacher of reading to get an idea, not merely a 
device. This plan is in harmony with the belief 
of the author that the methods and devices of teach- 
ing a given subject are, in the main, purely personal 
and are the effective application by the individual 
teacher of the ideas he has secured of the guiding 
principles upon which work in the subject is based. 


WiiuiaMson, OCuartes C. Training for 


library service; a report prepared for the 
Carnegie corporation of New York. New 
York, 1923. 4p. 1., 165 p. front. (map) 
tables, diagr. 8°. 


In preparing this study, all the professional library 
schools in the United States were visited and in- 
spected, and an effort was made to locate the strong 
and weak points in the organization of these schools 
and in the training offered by them. Following the 
general discussion is a summary of findings and 
recommendations for the improvement of the service 
rendered by library schools. The report draws a 





and abstract way is shown in this book in a Le 
and real setting which enables the reader to assimi- 
late it to his own thinking. The method followed 
is that of presenting contrasting solutions of a series 


sharp distinction between two types of library work, 
designated as “ professional ”’ and “clerical,” and the 
preparation of candidates for each. 
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New Order in Educational 


Cooperation 
( Continued from page 26.) 


of home teaching will be encouraged by the 
magic of ‘‘together,’’ and will carry from her 
preschool circle the inspiration to attempt 
what had seemed the impossible and to do 
her share in this new section of education. 
Carrying the idea of cooperation on into the 
grades and the high-school period, we are 
faced by the appalling lack of continuity 
in the lives of the average boy and girl of 
to-day. Home is a place in which to eat, 
sleep, and be clothed according to the dif- 
fering parental theories. School is a place 
in which things must be learned, things 
selected according to the judgment of the 
department of public instruction, but which 
bear little or no relation to the home and 
whose practical future value in life as seen 
by the average pupil is negligible. 


Closer Relationship Between Theory and Practice 


The crying need in education to-day is a 
standardization of values, an application of 
scientific knowledge to the activities of the 
community, a closer relationship between 
the theory and the practice of living. 

Manual training, domestic science, art, 
music, mathematics (expressed in terms of 
budgeting and accounts rather than in alge- 
braic formule), chemistry, biology, physi- 
ology and hygiene, civics, and last but by 
no means least the understanding and ready 
use of the English language are foundation 
stones of good business, whether in the home 
or in the office. The home must become the 
experiment station of the school, and when 
the substance of school instruction has been 
demonstrated as a common factor in com- 
munity welfare, then and then only will 
education be recognized universally as a 
vitally essential element in a successful 
career. 


Practical Method of Cooperation 


Through conferences of parents and teach- 
ers this ideal may be made a reality, and 
may be developed until it completely 
covers that ‘‘no man’s land” which now 
lies between the average home and the 
average school. The questions of home 
study, proper food and sufficient sleep, 
social diversion and the use of leisure are 
all closely related to the efficiency of the 
school, but they are beyond its control or 
even its influence unless the school has 
taken its place in the new unit of education 
and has linked itself with the home. The 
parent-teacher association offers the only 
lastingly practical method by which this 
union may be effected, by presenting a 
neutral ground on which the educators in 
home and school may meet to discuss their 
common interest, the child who is also the 


pupil. 
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The intelligent parent who has been 
aroused to observe and study the evolution 
of education has recently been supplied 
with food for serious and none too pleasant 
thought. Within the past few years he has 
seen introduced into the curriculum a code 
of morals, the elements of citizenship, and 
the teaching of honesty, and he knows that 
new courses are not added to the already 
congested roster unless they meet a pressing 
need of a majority of the pupils. 


Desperate Remedies are Required 


The present irresponsibility and general 
looseness of conduct have called for des- 
perate remedies, and the effect of mass 
teaching of morality by means of an appeal- 
ing code is the subject of experiment in 
various localities. 

The defiance of law and order, the in- 
difference to the flag and to the gift of 
citizenship, have caused a nation-wide 
movement for the Americanization of 
Americans, a step which seemed to him of 
such importance that one of the last acts of 
our lamented Chief Executive was a public 
encouragement of the plan drawn up by 
some of the leading men of the country. 

The apparent increase of lying, petty 
thievery, and cheating in lessons and 
examinations in the schools and colleges has 
influenced a group of prominent business 
men to set in motion the teaching of honesty, 
because they are discovering that dishonesty 
in school means dishonesty in business. Is 
it not a fair inference, then, that in order to 
eliminate dishonesty in the school, honesty 
should be taught in the home? 

Character education which begins in the 
school begins six years too late. It was a 
wise teacher who said, ‘‘Give me a child 
until he is 7 years old and I care not who has 
him afterwards.’’ But character education 
must go back beyond the child in the home. 
It must begin with the parents. If the home 
teachers differ radically from the school- 
teachers as to what constitutes honor, truth, 
justice and civic righteousness, what sort 
of ideals may we look for in the child who is 
trained by such a double standard? 

The taxpayer in the home is throwing 
away his money when he cultivates defects 
for the school to remedy, if it can. 


Must Reckon With Education of the Street 


The children come to the school with a 
preliminary equipment of character built 
up by home training in the most impression- 
able years, and with this character modified 
by possibly 10 years of ‘‘education’’ they 
go out into the community, eventually to 
found homes in their turn and to carry into 
them whatever in their learning has related 
itself to life as they must live it. But 
children are not educated only by the home 
or by the school or even by both combined. 
Five hours of five days a week, for at most 
nine months of the year are allotted to the 





department of public instruction. As q 
liberal allowance, twelve or fourteen hours 
may be set aside as the share of the home. 
Even during the school year, this leaves 
five hours a day, exclusive of holidays, when 
we have in operation that third section of 
our unit, the community—the great school 
of the street. Here the child, of whatever 
age, meets the wider social forces—public 
opinion as represented by playmates or by 
gang, sports, organized or unorganized, the 
motion picture, and, later, the dance hall 
and the automobile. The educator in home 
or in school who fails to reckon with these 
forces fails utterly in the understanding 
of his or her duty and opportunity. 


Environment Must be of Right Kind 


The child develops through the scholar 
into the citizen, and the community is 
vitally concerned in the quality of citizen- 
ship which is produced for its service. 
Environment is now admittedly more 
potent than heredity in determining the 
character of the individual. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of the community to see to it 
that the share of the environment of its 
developing members for which it is directly 
responsible is offering them the right kind 
of education. Sanitation, housing, law 
observance, recreation, entertainment, re- 
ligious opportunity, and civic duty are 
matters in which through the force of exam- 
ple, every citizen is a teacher, and in which 
he requires the assistance of all the con- 
structive elements of the social organization 
be it of the city or of the open country. 

Only by means of the close association and 
agreement of parents, teachers, and citizens 
can the ideal community be created and 
maintained. Without a clear recognition 
of the need of a systematic combination 
of these three factors in education there is 
little reason to hope for an improvement in 
the present situation, but the results 
obtained where this combination has been 
effected through a well organized and wisely 
conducted parent-teacher association have 
given promise of a future wherein we shall 
not only see the development of the child 
as a mental, moral, and physical entity, 
but shall also behold his education carried 
on asa unit in home, school, and community. 


State Leaders Meet for Conference 


The New England Conference of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations is held each year by 
the regional group consisting of the New 
England States. Attendance is confined 
to officers of the conference and delegates 
from each State. This organization takes 
no action intended to affect the States, but 
its purpose is to bring leaders in each State 
together for conference, inspiration, and 
greater unity. 
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Kindergartens and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Friendly Relations with Mothers Easily Established by Kindergartners. 
Parent-Teacher Agencies Should Combine with Kindergartens to Demon- 
strate to Young Girls Responsibilities of Motherhood 


By LUCY WHEELOCK 
Member State Board of Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Associations 


HE KINDERGARTEN occupies to- 

day a most important place in our 
school system. As a beginning of 

the educational process it is more significant 


than ariy other stage. In ‘“‘The Preschool 
Child” Prof. Arnold Gesell says of the kin- 
dergarten, ‘‘Its outer door opens into the 


homes of the people and its inner door into 
the elementary school, into which each year 
some 3,000,000 children are recruited.”’ 
Children of the kindergarten age are more 
at home, more closely connected with the 
mother and home life than the older chil- 
dren; hence the kindergartner can more 
easily know the home and become ‘‘a 
friendly visitor.’’ She can and should know 
the family problems and the home environ- 
ment. She should be a friend and adviser 
to the mother and the older sisters in the 
family. The need for parental instruction 
and preparental enlightenment may be best 
met by the kindergartner, as pointed out 


by Professor Gesell. 


Can Present Ideals of Home Life 


The Americanization of the foreign home 
can be better accomplished by the kinder- 
gartner than by any otherteacher. Through 
her visits, through her mothers’ clubs she 
can present the ideals of our home life which 
should be adopted by Italian, Polish, Rus- 
sian, and all other families and be made 
community standards. The love of these 
mothers for their children is so strong that 
they are glad to know what to do and how to 
do it. 

The kindergarten training schools and 
other teacher-training schools must prepare 
their graduates to function more wisely in 
community life. All that concerns the care 
of children of preschool age should become 
a part of their province. They should know 
that a sound mind in a sound body is neces- 
sary before a child can possess his right to 


‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Such a possession means a hygienic home 
environment as well as favorable school con- 
ditions. But the kindergarten teacher is 
young. Her knowledge must be reenforced 
by the wisdom of experience. Parent- 
teacher associations have a responsibility 
just here. Every kindergarten and every 
school should have the active cooperation 
and support of the wisest men and women 
of the neighborhood. If the wisest and most 
experienced mothers volunteer to help, not 
only with school lunches, but in the con- 
duct of mothers’ classes in hygiene and nu- 
trition, in home visiting and instruction, 
each kindergarten and each school may be- 
come a social-service station. 


Community Responsibility for Welfare of Children 


The Merrill-Palmer School of Home Mak- 
ing might be duplicated in a measure in 
many communities where active parent- 
teacher associations cooperate with kinder- 
gartners in taking community responsibility 


‘ for the welfare of children and for better 


homes. Through the medium of parent- 
teacher agencies in combination with the 
kindergarten demonstration young girls 
could learn something of the needs of child- 
hood, of the duties and responsibilities of 
motherhood, and of the blessings and beauty 
of such child nurture. Nothing which con- 
cerns the welfare of a child or the welfare of 
the homes can be a matter of indifference to 
any right-minded person. 

The program of every parent-teacher as- 
sociation should include an active cam- 
paign to understand and meet the needs of 
the school neighborhood and to establish 
life-saving stations in every school, that 
every child may enter into life sound in 
body and in mind as far as human aid and 
knowledge may secure such a happy con- 
dition. 








That increase in the number of students 
continuing their education beyond the ele- 
mentary school and widening of the range of 
school activities, combined with the rise in 
Maintenance costs common to all forms of 
industry and public service, have brought 
about the present great cost of public educa- 
tion in Chicago, throughout the State of Illi- 
nois, and all over the United States, is the 
conclusion of a comprehensive study of pub- 
lic education costs made under the direction 
of a committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. 


The handbook for North Carolina entitled 
‘*The Parent-Teacher Association” by Har- 
old D. Meyer, has been issued in a revised 
edition. by the university extension division 
of the University of North Carolina. 


wy 

To discuss problems of finance, business 
managers and treasurers of about 20 uni- 
versities held a conference at the University 
of Chicago, August 15-31, at the invitation 
of the General Education Board. 


State Appropriation for Employing 
Needy Students 


To assist students in supporting them- 
selves while going to college, the Missouri 
Legislature appropriates money to pay for 
student labor at several State educational 
institutions. For the next two years $76,000 
was provided by the 1923 legislature for this 
purpose, the State university receiving 
$20,000, each of the five teachers’ colleges 
$10,000, and the school of mines and metal- 
lurgy $6,000. A large number of students at 
the State university earn the greater part 
of their expenses, and many of them are 
employed by the university in the library, 
on the farm, in the mailing room, and in 
the various administrative offices of the 
university, according to the biennial report 
of the board of curators. Similar work is 
done by students at the school of mines 
and metallurgy and at the teachers’ colleges. 


wy 
Association Members Control Child 
Welfare Bureau 


Parent-teacher associations in Colorado are 
responsible for the promotion of community 
organizations in every county in the State 
by the provisions of the law under which 
the child welfare bureau has been operatéd 
for the past five years. Selection of the 
board of control for this bureau is made from 
a list of names supplied by the executive 
committee of the State congress of mothers 
and parent-teacher associations. Three mem- 
bers of this board are appointed by the 
governor of the State and two by the State 
superintendent of public instruction. The 
purposes of this bureau, according to the 
law, are to gain wiser and better trained 
parenthood, to bring the home and the school 
into closer relation, to assist in Americaniz- 
ing the homes of foreigners, and to cultivate 
such a healthy and happy childhood as shall 
insure the development of an ideal citizen- 
ship for the State. 


W 


Teachers’ College Maintains Asso- 

The extension division of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College maintains the services of 
a lecturer and organizer for parent-teacher 
associations, who works through county 
superintendents as far as possible. Local 
communities are expected to pay expenses. 
The extension division serves, first, com- 
munities interested in organizing parent- 
teacher associations; second, those in which 
the organizations have become dormant and 
need revising. third, those associations 
already well organized, which need speakers 
for special occasions. 
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Ideals of Parent-Teacher As- 


sociations. 


Resolutions Adopted by National and State 
Conventions Show Great Diversity of Aims. 
Prohibition and Child Labor 


RENT-TEACHER associations all over 

the country are using their influence to 
promote the welfare of children. Beside 
doing active work in their respective com- 
munities, these associations are giving their 
support to certain proposed national and 
State legislation, the enactment of which 
they believe would benefit children, and 
they are also urging other organizations, 
parents, and school authorities to cooperate 
in gaining the best possible conditions for 
children in school, at home, and in the com- 
munity. 


Resolutions Show Wide Range of Interests 


Study of the resolutions adopted by the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations at their convention, 
and of those adopted by the various State 
branches shows a wide range of interests. 
Character education, thrift education, pro- 
hibition of the sale of obscene books to high- 
school students, promotion of the welfare 
of maternity and infancy in accordance with 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, and study of the 
kindergarten are favored by the national 
Congress, according to resolutions adopted 
at their 1923 convention. It was also 
resolved that all State superintendents of 
public instruction be requested to add 
establishment of a parent-teacher association 
to the requirements for a standard school. 

Six movements which have had the sup- 
port of the congress for some time were again 
indorsed. These are: Peace through inter- 
national agreement, enforcement of laws 
prohibiting alcoholic liquors, amendment of 
the Constitution so as to allow a national 
child-labor law, Federal aid to the States for 
the promotion of physical education, in- 
creased Federal aid for vocational training 
in homemaking, and establishment of a 
Federal department of education. Many 
State branches have expressed approval of 
the resolutions adopted by the national 
congress. 


Propose Bills Favoring Kindergartens and Libraries 


Various bills proposed for enactment by 
State legislatures are supported by State 
parent-teachers associations. Several 
branches urge passage of laws which will 
provide kindergartens; among these are the 
Arizona, Illinois, and Missouri branches 
Bills for the establishment of county libra- 
riesare favored by the associations in Illinois, 
Missouri, and Montana. Proposed laws 
enforcing school attendance, increasing the 
number of required school years, providing 
for crippled children and for mental defec- 
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tives, and simplifying the school code are 
supported in various States 

Many of the resolutions do not concern 
legislation, but it is expected that public 
opinion will be influenced to a large extent 
by the ideas expressed in these resolutions 
and by the continued work that the members 
are doing to further their plans. Better mo- 
tion pictures are sought by many branches, 
including Arizona, Kentucky, Oregon, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Texas, and Washington. 
Establishment of a student loan fund to help 
pupils to remain in school is urged in Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, and Indiana. Many other 
measures are supported by the various 
branches, such as movements for the teach- 
ing of the Constitution, of music, and of 
physical training, for removal of unpatriotic 
history textbooks from the schools, for con- 
solidation of rural schools, for parent- 
teacher association courses in the State uni- 
versity, and for establishment of juvenile 
courts. 


School Officers Favor Parent- 


Teacher Associations 


Louisiana was the forty-fourth State to be 
organized into the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
with a membership of over 2,000 and about 
40 local organizations. 

State Superintendent Harris urged super- 
intendentsin every parish and the principals 
in all the schools to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of forming parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in their respective schools. The 
result of the support of the State superin- 
tendent is shown in the consummation of a 
State organization. 
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How New Jersey Organizes 
County Associations 


Five Local Associations May Have County 
Council. Teachers and Patrons Repre- 
sented. Chairman Member of Board 


By MRS. D. W. COOPER 
President New Jersey Branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


HE NEW JERSEY branch of ‘the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations was organized 
in counties in 1912. New Jersey has 21 
20 of which have county councils 
These coun- 


counties, 
of parent-teacher associations. 
cus preserve the unity of the State organi- 
zation and promote its growth. Members 
gather inspiration and vision to go forward 
in their own communities and in their own 
homes. 

The New Jersey plan is as follows: When 
a county has five parent-teacher associations 
belonging to State and national organiza- 
tions it is ready for a county council. The 
State board sends an invitation to these five 
associations, and also to any others in the 
county, to attend a meeting at some central 
point in the county. The State president 
presides over this meeting and explains the 
work of the State and national organizations 
pointing out the advantages of county 
councils. A vote to form a county council 
is taken. Only members of both State and 
national organizations can vote. A nomi- 
nating committee is then proposed from the 
floor, one teacher and two parents, and the 
officers are duly elected. The chairman of 
the nominating committee is a voting mem- 
ber of the State board. County officers 
together with the president and secretary 
of each organization constitute the board of 
directors which meets not less than twice a 
year. At such times an open meeting is 
held. 

The board of directors has power to fill all 
vacancies. Officers and directors are elected 
biennially. The success of the New Jersey 
organization is attributed to the mainte- 
nance of county units which tend to stabilize 
the work. 


Study Class in Parent-Teacher Work 


The Fort Wayne, Ind., Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations maintains a study 
class in parent-teacher work. The purpose 
is to develop leaders for the work. Someof 
the subjects discussed are: “A demonstm- 
tion of a model organization,’ “ DeVelop- 
ing the duties of officers,’”’ “Standing com- 
mittees and members.”’ 
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Boysat the Boston Trade School are taught 
safety along with their trades 


WASHINGTON : GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1928 
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